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Fig. 1. SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO, Portrait of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio 
Vienna, Museum 














CLARIFICATIONS AND IDENTIFICATIONS OF 
WORKS BY VENETIAN PAINTERS 4y Wittiam E. Suma 


I. SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO 


The bust of a Cardinal in the Vienna Gallery (Fig. 1), because of its 
extremely fine pictorial qualities, has a prominent place among the por- 
traits by Sebastiano del Piombo. It is surprising that until recently its 
merits were not appreciated at all. Eduard von Engerth was the first to 
pick it out from the Depot of the Belvedere and to list it in his Catalogue 
of 1884, calling the sitter Cardinal Antonio Pucci without giving any rea- 
sons for such an identification. 

The existence of an enlarged oval copy of this portrait in the Castello 
Pio in Carpi, Italy (Fig. 4), gives the clue for the real name. Belonging to 
a series of portraits of members of the Pio family, the former rulers of Carpi, 
the oval in the Castello is known as representing the Cardinal Rodolfo Pio. 
Rodolfo, the eldest son of Lionello Pio, was born in Carpi towards 1500. 
He dedicated himself to an ecclesiastical career and studied in Padua and 
Rome. In 1528 he was nominated Bishop of Faenza by Pope Clemens 
VII and on December 22, 1536, Cardinal by Pope Paul III. He went to 
France as Nuntius of the Pope and helped to prepare the historical meet- 
ing of Charles V and Francis I in Nizza in 1539. As Dean of the colle- 
gium of Cardinals he substituted for the pope during his absence from Rome 
in 1543. At the age of sixty-five Rodolfo Pio died in Rome, May 2, 1564. 
His sepulchral monument in the church SS. Trinité dei Monti was erected 
by the order of Pope Pius V. 

The medal in the Vienna Museum (Fig. 3), a unique piece bearing the 
profile of Rodolfo Pio, confirms the identification of Sebastiano’s portrait. 
The inscription on the medal reads as follows: RODVLFVS PIVS CAR- 
PEN EPS PORTV S.R.E. CAR. The reverse shows Aineas carrying his father 
Anchises and little Astyanax on the flight from Troya with the inscription: 
PIETAS SPECTATA PER IGNES.* 

The earliest possible date of the Vienna portrait is 1537. Without know- 
ing the facts mentioned above, the authors of the last monograph on Se- 
bastiano, L. Dussler, 1942, and R. Pallucchini, 1944 (1942), have dated 
the painting approximately correctly. 

History tells us that Cardinal Rodolfo Pio was a great promotor and 
protector of literature and science and, according to Vasari, of the Fine Arts. 
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He had inherited from his father Lionello a beautiful late work by Raphael, 
The Madonna del Divino Amore, which later entered the Naples Museum 
with the Farnese collection.’ 


II. BERNARDINO LICINIO AND PARIS BORDONE 


It has often been pointed out as an astonishing fact that from the 155 
pictures reproduced in the illustrated inventory of the Picture Gallery of 
Andrea Vendramin of 1627, preserved in the British Museum, only four 
paintings have been identified so far. The greatest number seem to be lost. 
Therefore it may be of some interest to identify one more. It is a bust Por- 
trait of a Young Man (Fig. 2) reproduced in a drawing on page 56 of 
Borenius’ publication. There is no inscription whatever on the drawing (Fig. 
6) but the painting has rightly been attributed to Bernardino Licinio (on 
panel, 121/,” x 10”). The drawing shows the original state of the picture, 
with the left arm raised and the hand placed near the right shoulder. The 
painting has been presented by Samuel H. Kress to the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. The background in the drawing is half light 
and half dark while the painting shows a uniformly dark background. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the picture in Washington is identical 
with the one formerly in the Andrea Vendramin Gallery. This painting 
belongs to the Giorgionesque period of Licinio’s activity and was exhibited 
at the Johns Hopkins University Exhibition in Baltimore in 1942. The where- 
abouts of the Licinio painting between 1627 and the time when it became 
the property of Mr. Kress is unknown. 

Mr. Kress has also presented to the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington another typical painting by Bernardino Licinio: the bust of a beard- 
less musician holding a flute. Here the artist adopted a compositional scheme 
which is certainly Giorgione’s invention. A third portrait bust by Bernar- 
dino Licinio (on canvas, 2134,” x 17/7”) is to be found in The John and 
Mable Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota, Florida (Fig. 10). When this 
painting was in the M. Sartoris collection in London, it was attributed to 
Giorgione. B. Berenson‘ was the first to claim Calisto Piazza’s authorship. 

In order to illustrate Calisto as a portrait painter I want to publish a bust 
of Lodovico Vistarini of Lodi in full armor (Fig. 8), which I came across 
at a dealer in New York. We know the same features from the somewhat 
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Fig, 2. BERNARDINO LICINIO, Portrait of a Young Man, W ashington, D.C., 
National Gallery of Art, Kress Coll. 
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Fig. 5. DOMENICO 
TINTORETTO, Portrait of 
the Doge Marino 
Grimani (detail ) 


V enice, Ducal Palace 
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Fig. 6. Drawing from 

Tancred Borenius, 
"The Picture Gallery of 

Andrea V endramin,” 

London, 1923, p. 56 









Fig. 7, PARIS BORDONE, 

Portrait of a Senator 
Sarasota, Florida, 

The John and Mable 


Ringling Museum 
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Portrait of Lodovico 
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larger portrait in the Brera Gallery, Milan. No visible connection exists be- 
tween portraits like these and the’ Sarasota bust. 

On the other hand we know quite a number of portraits by Licinio which 
convincingly include in their company the young nobleman in the Ringling 
Museum. Just to mention a few showing the same attitude of the head I 
call attention to those masterly female portraits in the Prado and in the Mu- 
nich Pinacoteca. The approximate date of the origin of the whole group is 
indicated by the young lady in the Ca d’Oro, Venice, dated 1524. 

While discussing Bernardino Licinio’s bust in Sarasota I would like to 
mention another analogous painting in the same museum, likewise en guéte 
ad’ Auteur. The head of a beardless Venetian Senator (on panel, 1114” x 
8l/,”) (Fig. 7), formerly in the Achillito Chiesa collection, Milan, and in 
1927 in a sale in New York, had been attributed to Vincenzo Catena. But 
the soft brushwork and the characteristic flesh tones do not leave any doubt 
about Paris Bordone’s authorship. There is a similar head, possibly even the 
same sitter, to be found sitting next to the Doge in Bordone’s famous mas- 
terpiece The Miracle of the Ring in the Venice Academy, painted for the 
Scuola Grande di San Marco about 1534. 

When writing about Paris Bordone’s activity in Augsburg Mrs. E. Tietze- 
Conrat (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, July, 1945) had overlooked my article on 
the same subject in Belvedere, XII, 1936. I had published a small portrait 
of Marcus Fugger, painted by Paris Bordone and dated 1550, which I had 
rediscovered in the collection of Prince Fugger in the castle of Babenhausen 
near Augsburg. The existence of this work proves the correctness of Vasari’s 
statement that Paris Bordone worked for the Fugger family and makes it 
highly probable that in 1550 during the Second Augsburg Imperial Diet our 
artist, too, was active in that city. 


Ill. SOME DRAWINGS 


The charcoal drawing Head of a Young Man in the Uffizi, Florence, rec- 
ognized as the work of Gian Girolamo Savoldo by Conte Carlo Gamba,’ is 
evidently a first sketch for the Portrait of a Young Warrior (Fig. 11) in 
the Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna. Even though the expression, especially of 
the eyes, looks different, the attitude and all details are identical to such an 
extent that there cannot be any doubt about the connection between the 
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drawing and this particular painting. Since the sitter in the painting has a 
slight trace of a beard, it does not seem impossible that the drawing precedes 
the painting by several years. A representation of St. George fighting the 
Dragon, in the background of the landscape, seems to indicate that the first 
name of the sitter was George. 

The problem of Titian as a draughtsman is far from being solved. H. 
Tietze® was right to call attention to an engraving of the eighteenth century 
with the text: “Dal disegno originale di Tiziano posseduto dal Sig. Carlo 
Bianconi in Bologna.” The original is not missing, as has been generally as- 
sumed, but is preserved in the Musée Fourché in Orléans. I saw it there in 
1939 and I did not doubt that the attribution to Titian was correct. I hope 
I shall be able very soon to present to the readers of The Art Quarterly a re- 
production of the original. 

The magnificent Head of a Negro Boy in the Louvre (No. d’ordre 4649, 
Hadeln, Spaetrenaissance, pl. 51) is accepted as Paolo Veronese’s work by 
Hadeln, Osmond, Fiocco, but not by the Tietzes (Drawings, 2133). All 
critics consider this head is not identifiable with any of Paolo’s paintings. 
Until now it has not been observed that this drawing is an accurate study 
for the little Negro at the lower left in Paolo’s painting in the Rouen Mu- 
seum, San Barnabas Healing a Sick Man. The fact mentioned above cer- 
tainly will dispel the doubts advanced by the Tietzes. 


IV TINTORETTO, FATHER AND SON 


The innumerable problems arising from ail sides demand thorough re- 
search work in order to reach an accurate knowledge of the art of Jacopo 
Tintoretto. I want to discuss a few of them in connection with the publica- 
tion of some interesting paintings. 

The Sarasota museum owns three Biblical paintings by Jacopo Tintoretto. 
Only one of them, representing Samson and Delilah, has been adequately 
published in an article by the late Baron Hadeln.’ The second composition, 
Adam Asleep in a Rocky Landscape (on canvas, 32” x 62”), was known for 
decades in the Holford collection, London. But Tintoretto’s authorship— 
which is evident in my opinion—has not been recognized. As early as 1887 
(Burlington House Exhibition) it had been attributed only to the “School 
of Tintoretto,” later on to Palma Giovine.* The old mixup of Tintoretto 
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with Palma should be avoidable after the careful research work on the 
younger master done within the last decade.* Palma is out of the question 
for the authorship of the Sleeping Adam. However, we have to ask: Is the 
painting good enough for Jacopo Tintoretto himself? In spite of some 
damage I would say yes, and suggest as the approximate date of origin the 
decade 1560-1570. 

The third Sarasota composition, Christ Kneeling in the Garden of Geth- 
semane (on canvas, 501/,” x 6034”) (Fig. 13), was reproduced in a sale 
catalogue in 1927 but otherwise has not been published in any book on the 
master. Nevertheless it is an indubitable and characteristic original by Jacopo. 
Hadeln, in a handwritten certificate, suggested as a possible date of origin 
the years 1575-1580. Certainly the Sarasota painting is earlier than the large 
version of the same subject in the church of S. Stefano in Venice. The latter, 
on the other hand, is mentioned in Borghini’s Riposo, published in 1584. The 
radical transformation in the conception of the scene and the fundamental 
difference between both compositions leads me to believe that the Sara- 
sota painting may have originated about ten years earlier than Hadeln had 
assumed. 

The Agony in the Garden in S. Stefano, Venice, with its imaginary land- 
scape, gives us also the clue for the approximate date of origin—presumably 
around 1580—of a fascinating little painting (Fig. 14) which Prof. F. J. 
Mather was fortunate enough to acquire for the museum of Princeton Uni- 
versity. In the wilderness of the woods we find a hermit—should we call him 
St. Jerome ?—stooping over a large open book, while other books, pen and 
ink are prepared for his use.” 

Tintoretto gave remarkable variety to his representations of the Finding of 
Little Moses. Three versions are known in public Galleries: The City Art 
Museum, St. Louis; the Metropolitan Museum, New York; and the Prado, 
Madrid. A fourth emerged from an American private collection (Fig. 12). 
First of all we have to state that the moment represented in the individual 
pictures varies. The St. Louis painting (on canvas, 30” x 68”) illustrates 
Exodus, Ch. 2, v. 5, the scene when the basket hidden in the sedges of the 
river is discovered and the princess sends one of her maids for it. Exodus, 
Ch. 2, v. 6 is represented in a somewhat larger painting (on canvas, 563/,” 
x 1081/,”) which is here published for the first time. It was bought near Bo- 
logna by a member of the Ronald family of Newtown, Connecticut, in the 
early part of the last century. Here the basket is opened and, to the surprise 
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of the princess, the baby is found. Finally, the versions in the Metropolitan 
Museum and in the Prado represent the princess giving the child to his real 
mother to be nursed, Exodus, Ch. 2, v. 9. 

Even though the subject is varied and, therefore, no development of the 
composition could possibly be observed, the presumable chronological order 
of the four paintings can be established. The Ronald version is, in my opin- 
ion, the earliest one. In its coloristic beauty it can be compared with paint- 
ings such as the Vision of St. Agnes in the Madonna dell’ Orto church, 
Venice. This is the painting called to our mind by the extraordinary charm 
and subtlety in the brushwork we admire in Pharaoh’s daughter. Such ana- 
logies lead us to believe that the Ronald picture originated soon after the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Tintoretto’s portraits represent a great problem in their own right. Some 
of them, for instance the Jacopo Soranzo (died, 1551) in the Castello Sfor- 
zesco, Milan, the Se/f-Portrait in the Louvre and the Jacopo Sansovino in 
the Uffizi, are equal to any Titian or Rembrandt. It would be unfair to apply 
the same standard to all of this master’s portraits. What counts most is the 
fact that the brushwork used by this master in his portraits shows an amaz- 
ing variability. The portraits inserted in some of the large compositions, 
for instance The Finding of the Holy Cross in the church of S. Maria Mater 
Domini, would hardly have been unanimously accepted as originals by 
Jacopo Tintoretto if by any chance they had come down to posterity as frag- 
ments. 

As for the attitude of the sitter, we find more variety in Tintoretto’s earlier 
works than in his later ones. The magnificent portrait of a man aged thirty- 
five, dated 1553, in the Vienna Gallery, gives the approximate date of origin 
also for the Lady in the Dresden Gallery. By chance I can explain the letters 
L.S., the initials of the sitter in the Vienna portrait. His full name is Lorenzo 
Soranzo. Another portrait of the same personality wearing the red toga of 
a Procuratore di San Marco can be found in the collection of Baron Edgardo 
Lazzaroni in Rome with the full inscription of the name: Laurentius Super- 
antius.” 

_Gerolamo Priuli’s manuscript ‘‘Patrizii Veneti Illustri’” in the Museo Civico 
Correr, Venice, gives the following information about this personality: Lo- 
renzo Soranzo was one of five sons of Francesco who died on August 14, 
1563, at the age of seventy-two. The sons were Giacomo, Lorenzo, Zuane, 
Vettor and Benetto. Lorenzo, born in 1519, became in 1537, at the age of 
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Fig. 11. GIAN GIROLAMO SAVOLDO, Portrait of a Young Warrior 
Vienna, Liechtenstein Gallery 




















eighteen, a member of the Consiglio. He died in October, 1575, at the age 
of fifty-six. However, in Priuli’s manuscript we do not find any indication 
that Lorenzo ever had been Procuratore di San Marco, whereas two of his 
brothers had this honor. Most likely the Lazzaroni portrait originated after 
Lorenzo’s death in glorification of his memory. 

There exist very few female portraits by Jacopo Tintoretto in comparison 
with the gigantic number of male portraits by his hand. This fact has been 
pointed out also by Henry Thode,” who lists the few female portraits men- 
tioned as Tintoretto’s works in ancient literature, especially by Ridolfi and 
Boschini. None of them can be identified with certainty. American museums 
such as the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, and the Minneapolis 
Art Institute have a good share of these rare portraits of ladies. An extremely 
attractive, if not the most attractive, female portrait of the master I had the 
pleasure to identify is in the collection of A. C. in Geneva, Switzerland 
(Fig. 9). All we know about the former history of the painting is that, 
years ago, it formed part of the collection of Mrs. Roland Lincoln. This 
information is given by a card of an exhibition of about 1880, pasted on 
the stretcher.** The young Venetian Lady, evidently a member of a noble 
family, is represented in three-quarter length, standing in front of a neutral 
background. She wears a dark green dress with a laced bodice through which 
the white embroidered chemise is visible; her shoulders are also covered by 
the white chemise which has a low cut, square neckline. Around her neck 
she wears a string of pearls. The charming head and the dreamy eyes are 
turned at a slight angle towards the spectator; the left hand holds a glove. 
The style of the dress is well known from several portraits by Titian (Pom- 
mersfelden, Vienna), Paolo Veronese (Douai, Vienna, Louvre, Munich, 
Villa Barbaro Giacomelli), Jacopo Bassano (ex-collection Benson), etc. 

The chronology of Titian’s portraits gives the hint that this kind of fashion 
began shortly before the middle of the sixteenth century (a narrow slit in 
the lower part of the bodice, becoming wider at the top. This style remained 
until about 1560). Stylistic peculiarities confirm our belief that the present 
portrait was painted by Jacopo Tintoretto within the decade 1550-1560. 


There is no reason why Domenico Tintoretto’s art should not be well 
known.** Documents and existing works illustrate the master’s artistic career 
from 1581 until his death in 1635. A vigorous talent, not so rich in inventive 
fantasy, but inexhaustible as a robust portrait painter, Domenico follows 
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his way straight on the road inaugurated by his father. However, he is not 
at all a mere imitator. It is true that his early works are the closest to 
Jacopo’s style. Ridolfi describes as Domenico’s early work a large painting 
representing the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes in S. Gregorio, Venice. 
About ten years ago I saw a painting corresponding with this description. 
at a dealer’s in Venice. Most of the critics attributed the painting to Jacopo 
Tintoretto. I am almost certain that it was Domenico’s missing work. 

I do not think it justified to consider Domenico’s development as a de- 
cline from good beginnings. Large compositions never were his forte. How- 
ever, in portraiture his achievements undeniably are becoming appreciated 
with time. 

The best religious composition by this master I came across in an American 
museum is the Holy Family with St. Anne and Little St. John (on canvas, 
Golf” x 5214”) (Fig. 15) in the John and Mable Ringling Museum in 
Sarasota, Florida. St. Anne is offering lilies of the valley while the Infant 
Christ, in a triumphant gesture revealing His mission, has chosen a red rose, 
the symbol of the Passion. We find more red roses on the ground and in the 
hand of little St. John. This painting reveals the solid qualities as well as the 
limitations of Domenico’s talent. 

The starting point for the knowledge of Domenico’s portraiture is the two 
large portrait groups ordered in 1591 for the Scuola de’ Mercanti in Venice, 
now in the Accademia di Belle Arti. The arrangement is schematical with- 
out revealing any attempt towards the achievement of a pictorially united 
composition; however, the characterization and the skillful individualization 
of the single heads are remarkable. In their fundamental conception as well 
as in their brushwork Domenico’s portraits are quite different from his 
father’s. The earliest single portrait by Domenico known to me is that of a 
bearded man with a Crucifix standing on the table, dated 1589, in the Earl 
of Ellesmere’s gallery in Bridgewater House. This painting did not belong 
to the Orléans Gallery but was purchased by the Earl of Ellesmere in the 
nineteenth century from the collection of Capt. William Cunningham in 
Brighton. 

Some years after 1589 Domenico painted the excellent portrait of a 
sculptor in the Munich Pinacoteca, rightly identified by Hadeln with 
“Ascanio, detto da i Christi, eccellente scultore in avorio,’ mentioned by 
Ridolfi.** The fact that the sitter is holding in one hand a half-finished ivory 
figure of Christ is almost proof of the accuracy of the identification. The 
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Fig. 12. JACOPO TINTORETTO, The Finding of Moses 
Formerly Newtown, Conn., Ronald Coll. 


Fig. 13. JACOPO TINTORETTO, Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane 
Sarasota, Florida, The John and Mable Ringling Museum 
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high quality of the landscape in the background of the Ascanio portrait 
reveals Domenico’s importance in this field also. 

For the date of origin of the portrait of the Doge Marino Grimani we 
stand again on solid ground. This Doge, elected April 26, 1595, wearing the 
costly Zoia with jewels and pearls, was portrayed by Domenico in the frieze 

in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio of the Palazzo Ducale (Fig. 5). Marino 
Grimani is given a special accent by the inscription “Marino Grimani creato 
1595" and by the coat-of-arms. 

We find the same Doge represented, seated in an armchair but otherwise 
in a similar attitude and with a simple Corno instead of the Zoia, in two 
three-quarter length portraits respectively in the collection of Baron Edgardo 
Lazzaroni, Rome, and in the Cincinnati Museum, formerly Mrs. Emery col- 
lection (Fig. 16). The Cincinnati version deserves our special interest be- 
cause of the view of a beautiful Renaissance villa, which presumably was 
the favorite resort of its owner during the summer season. Even today 
similar motives can be found in the Venetian countryside, and it should be 
possible to identify the villa even though it certainly must have been trans- 
formed since the seventeenth century.” 

Marino Grimani lived until December 25, 1605, but undoubtedly Do- 
menico created this style of portraiture in 1595. This dignified and power- 
ful portrait bears testimony to what Domenico Tintoretto was able to 
accomplish, without any possible assistance of his father. Ridolfi (1648) 
and Boschini (1660), both almost contemporaries of the painter, praise 
Domenico’s portraiture in the most fervent terms. Another opportunity will 
present itself to publish more of them. 

Today I want to concentrate our attention on one magnificent example in 
order to demonstrate the latest and highest accomplishment of Domenico 
Tintoretto as a portrait painter. The three-quarter length Portrait of a Pro- 
curator of St. Marks" (Fig. 17) was formerly in the collection of the Duke 
of Abercorn, Belvoir Park, Newtonbreada, County Down, Ireland. The 
sitter wears a crimson fur-trimmed toga. He is standing in a room whose 
openings show a bay with a galley and a fortress in the distance at the left, 
and a hill with a castle at the right. This Procuratore di San Marco is a con- 
temporary of Van Dyck’s Genoese Noblemen and of Velasquez’ beardless 
Philip IV and Olivarez. Domenico Tintoretto’s work is not overpowered by 
this illustrious company. His self-reliant vitality and simple monumentality 
represent the great Venetian tradition in a dignified manner. There evidently 
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exist mysterious threads which unite in a super-personal stratum all artistic 
manifestations of the period around 1625. 


* Years ago I had some valuable information on the medal in Vienna from Director A. von Loechr and Dr. F. 
Dworschak. In the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, I found in Cod. Ital. 1467 the following notes on the genealogy 
of the Pio family: Alberto I, Count of Carpi, had two sons, Alberto II and Lionello. Alberto II was ambassador 
of the Emperor Maximilian at the Papal Court. His switching to the French party deprived him of his home 
Carpi, given by Charles V to the Duke Alfonso of Ferrara. Alberto II died as an exile in Paris in 1531. Lionello 
followed his brother in the Signoria of Medula and Sarsina, given by Pope Leo X to the Pio family. Lionello 
had four sons, the Cardinal Rodolfo, Trajano his successor, Costantino and Manfredi. 

* Cf. G. Gronau, Raphael, Klassiker der Kunst, 4th ed., pp. 164 and 246. 

* British School at Rome. Tancred Borenius, The Picture Gallery of Andrea Vendramin, London, 1923. 

* Pitture Italiano, 1936, p. 384. 

* Disegni degli Uffizi, Serie Ill, Fascicolo I, No. 17; Hadeln, Venezianische Zeichnungen der Hochrenaissance, 
1925, Tafel 19; H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of the Venetian Painters, 1944, No. 1407. 
*H. Tietze, Tizian, Leben und Werke, Phaidon Verlag, 1936, Textband, p. 262. 

" Burlington Magazine, LII (Jan., 1928), 21. 

*R. Benson, The Holford Collection, Dorchester House, 1 (1927), 42, No. 85. 

*I want to mention several articles by Mrs. E. Tietze-Conrat and my article in Rivista d’Arte, 1937. 

* Catalogue of Paintings belonging to the Rev. J. Sanford, collected in Italy from 1815 to 1837, London, 1838, 
No. 36: “Landscape with a Figure (Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto). A sketch, from the Royal Gallery of the 
Poggio a Caiano.” Panel 234%” x 18%”. Dal p° a@ Caiano, dalla R. Guardaroba 29 dicembre 1773, afterwards 
Sanford collection and collection Sir Claude Alexander Ballochmyle, Scotland. 

™ Reproduced in Collection Ch. Sedelmeyer, 3éme vente, Paris, 1907, No. 176. 

™ Tintoretto, 1901, p. 80. 

™ At that time the picture was erroneously attributed to Paolo Veronese. 

“The best reference to Domenico Tintoretto is given in the article in Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der 
Bildenden Kuenstler, herausgegeben von Hans Vollmer, Vol. XXXIII, 1939. Evidently its author is E. Van der 
Bercken who signed the subsequent article on Jacopo Tintoretto. H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, op. cit., p. 
259, while criticizing that particular article, erroneously attributed its authorship to me. As for the attri- 
bution of Titian’s Holkham Venus in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, to Domenico Tintoretto, advanced 
by Mrs. E. Tietze-Conrat, I cannot see any stylistic connection of Domenico’s well-documented oeuvre with 
that particular painting. 

™ Meraviglie dell’ Arte, ed. Hadeln, II (1648), 261. 

“Bruno Brunelli and Adolfo Callegari, Ville del Brenta e degli Euganei, Milano, Treves, 1931. 

"Painted on canvas, 50” x 37”; exhibited in the Manchester Exhibition of Art Treasures, 1857, No. 300, 
attributed to Jacopo Tintoretto. 
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AN ALTAR PROJECT FOR A BOSTON CHURCH 
BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 9, = 8y Orto Bensscu 


N 1863 and 1864, friends encouraged Millet to test his strength in the 

| field of illustration.’ Induced by Michel Chasseing, the artist made in 

1863 a series of drawings to Theocritus’ “‘Idyls.” The mythological field 

was not entirely new to him. Some small early paintings of the middle forties 

had been devoted to it. They originated before Millet created his rustic 

world and reveal the impression which Correggic and Prud’hon made upon 
him. 

The field of religious illustration, which Millet entered in 1864, was, 
however, new to him. Earlier, he had occasionally come close to it in his 
peasant epics. Les Moissoneurs in the Museum of Boston of 1853 can be 
considered also as Ruth and Boaz, the Expectation of 1861 in the Museum 
of Kansas City as The Return of Tobias. Yet they are not pictures of devo- 
tion. They simply demonstrate, like the Angelus, how the deep and sincere 
feelings of simple people touch the sphere of the religious. Millet intended 
only to give pure reality in them. The modern onlooker is more aware of 
the enhancing and striving for a biblical simplicity and monumentality than 
the artist was himself. The mood of Millet’s art has its root in his religious 
attitude. This mood pervades every representation from daily life. Millet’s 
realism, unlike that of his contemporaries Daumier and Courbet, is essen- 
tially biblical realism. It sanctifies the life of the humble. 

Millet made two religious drawings in 1864: a Flight into Egypt (Fig. 3) 
and a Resurrection of Christ (Fig. 1). He was all heart and soul in design- 
ing these subjects. They show how much he was possessed by their ideas, how 
natural it was to him to approach the realm of the sacred from the sancti- 
fication of the every day.. They show also how Millet’s art was attracted by 
two artists: Michelangelo and Rembrandt. 

The Flight into Egypt’ represents a peasant couple shrouded by the veil 
of night. They quietly steal along the embankment of a river whose hori- 
zontal extension dominates the shape of the composition. A nocturnal sky 
with softly glowing stars spreads over the scene. One of the stars seems to 
have fallen and been held by St. Joseph in his bosom: it is the divine Child 
which shines faintly from within the dark figure. The figures appear as 
sombre shadows against the reflection of the water surface; they seem to be 
only condensations of the dark air. 
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The scene is marked not only by the inter-weaving of chiaroscuro but 
also by the poetical spell of Rembrandt’s religious representations of his 
middle period. In this form Van Gogh saw and experienced both Rem- 
brandt and Millet. In this way he also represented the starry sky, turning 
the soft adumbrations of the chalk in Millet’s work into the oscillating 
net work of his pen lines. 

The other religious drawing, the Resurrection of Christ,’ likewise executed 
in black chalk, presents a monumentally-balanced oblong composition. The 
tomb, receding in straight foreshortening into the depth, marks the center. 
Its heavy lid opens slantingly like the door of an altar-shrine. But it does not 
hang on hinges, it hovers freely in the air, the remnants of the broken 
seals hanging loosely down, thus indicating the miracle. This tomb becomes 
unsubstantial and diaphanous in the glow of supernatural light. The trans- 
figured body of Christ rises from it, solemn, like a pillar, but weightless. It 
keeps the pose of the sleeper in the tomb. Without awakening and moving 
a limb, the sleeper floats up in divine incandescence which effaces His fea- 
tures. The artist tells us persuasively that this is a spirit, a vision. 

The black chalk with its capacity of suggesting color was used by Millet 
in a masterly way to convey his thought. In the center, everything is blind- 
ing glow, substanceless, incorporeal. The shroud, reminding one of the 
shape of a calix, glides from Christ’s transfigured body like a cloud, a 
wisp of mist. The light radiates outward into the night toward every side. 
It is a centrifugal power which dispels the shadings and hatchings towards 
the margin, where the darkness of the night banks up. The radiation be- 
comes visible also in the soil which is shaded in the same manner as are 
the fields when Millet introduces the sun or the moon into a drawing and 
makes them pervade the scene with their radiance (Le Retour du Laboureur, 
1863, Cour au Clair de Lune, 1868). Millet thinks in terms of the natural, 
even when he represents divine mystery. 

The Roman soldiers are overpowered not by physical glow and fright or 
terror, but by the might of the spirit. The one at the left still had the force 
to draw his sword: but he gives up, he totters like a man struck to the heart. 
At the right another kneels as if he wore the floating tombstone on his back 
as a heavy burden. He is forced down by the weight of the divine. The third 
soldier, in the center, lies prostrate on the ground, surrendering himself en- 
tirely. 

In three different versions, in three variations, we witness the act of con- 
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version. Each of those three men seems to be a Saul whose overbearing will 
is broken in his innermost heart, who recognizes and reveres. This expres- 
sion is increased again by the fact that we do not see any of the faces be- 
cause all are turned towards the concealing shadow. And the Savior’s face 
we cannot see because its radiance blinds us. 

Many personal utterances and letters of Millet to friends reveal his great 
veneration for Michelangelo and Rembrandt. In his autobiography, reported 
by his friend Alfred Sensier, he writes: 















But when I saw a drawing of Michelangelo’s—a man in a swoon— 
that was another thing! The expression of the relaxed muscles, the 
plates and modeling of the figure weighed down by physical suffering, 
gave me a succession of feelings: I was tormented by pain, I pitied him, 
I suffered with that very body, those very limbs. I saw that he who had 
done this was able, with a single figure, to personify the good or evil of 
all humanity. It was Michelangelo—that says all. I had already seen medi- 
ocre engravings from him in Cherbourg; here I first touched the heart and 
heard the speech of him who haunted me all my life. 













On April 16, 1853, Delacroix wrote in his Journal: “In the morning, they 
brought Millet to me . . . He speaks of Michelangelo and the Bible which 
is almost the only book which he reads.” 

Millet was well acquainted with Michelangelo's oeuvre. He studied every- 
thing about him which he could find in the Bibliothéque de la Gené- 
viéve. There is no doubt he must have seen a reproduction of Michelan- 
gelo’s drawing of the Resurrection in the British Museum (Frey No. 59), 
because it is one of the roots of inspiration of his work: Christ as a 
transfigured body, floating upwards through the mere power of spiritual 
will, the shroud falling off from Him like a cloud. 

Yet, it is precisely when we compare Millet’s drawing with that of Michel- 
angelo that we become aware how much nearer his concept is to Rembrandt. 
What we see in his drawing is not the magic action of divine bodies, but 
the overwhelming power of /ight, that power of light which makes us see 
and recognize the disciples at Emmaus in Rembrandt's etchings and paint- 
ings. In looking at this drawing, we are reminded of the sentences in the 
autobiography: “It was only later that I came to know Rembrandt; he did 
not repel me, but he blinded me. I felt that one must ‘make the stations,’ be- 
fore entering into the genius of this man.” 

This work, again, is a proof of how far drawing was the noblest expres- 
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sion of that deeply thoughtful artist. Millet’s paintings always offer prob- 
lems of valuation.* The will is stronger and more sincere than the pictorial 
realization. In the drawings means and mind are entirely congruous. 

Millet had previously painted two Catholic subjects: in 1851 the Nogre- 
Dame-de-Lorette as sign-board for Monsieur Collon’s warehouse in Paris op- 
posite the church of the same name; in 1858 the Immaculate Conception for 
the saloon-carriage of his Holiness the Pope. Both works, very much re- 
lated to each other, are results of commissions and, therefore, not so con- 
vincing by far as our present drawing or the wonderful Crucifixion (Fig. 
2) in the master’s album of drawings.’ 

Our drawing, although a work done for its own sake, nearly came to the 
point of being executed as an altar-painting. First Sensier grew enthusiastic 
about it. Through a friend in Tours he had connections with Mame, an 
editor of prints and pictures of devotion. The drawing was submitted to 
Mame, who found it too revolutionary for the taste of the conventional 
Catholic imagery, although he appreciated Millet as a painter of peasants. 
After this it must have remained in Millet’s studio until 1867 when his Ameri- 
can friend, the painter William Morris Hunt, came to revisit him. Hunt was 
an intimate of his youth, an enthusiastic follower, the man whom Millet 
liked most. Hunt and his compatriot William Babcock signed as witnesses 
of Millet’s marriage at the Mairie of Chailly in 1853. He not only acquired, 
in 1853, La Tondeuse and Le Berger, but induced also other Americans like 
Martin Brimmer and Quincy Shaw to collect Millet. To those Bostonians, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts owes its extraordinary wealth of works of 
Millet. But Hunt’s ambitions went further. He must have seen the drawing 
of the Resurrection on the occasion of his second visit to France and con- 
ceived the idea of having it executed as an altar-painting for a church of 
his home town, Boston. There is indeed something mystical and compelling 
in Millet’s work which must have attracted the Anglo-Saxon mind, some- 
thing spiritually related to the Pre-Raphaelites but incomparably more pow- 
erful. 

The drawing proved of course too revolutionary for Boston as it had 
for the devotional publisher in Tours. The painting was never executed. It 
might have become a startling work, but hardly as convincing as the draw- 
ing. From Hunt's legacy the drawing finally came to its present owner, the 
Museum of Historic Art of Princeton University. 
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Fig. 3. JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, The Flight into Egypt (drawing) 










‘Etienne Morcau-Nélaton, Millet Raconté par Lui-Méme, Paris, 1921, Il, 145 ff. 

* lhid., fig. 191. 

‘I am indebted to Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. for kindly having provided a photograph and granted 
permission of publication. He gave me also the valuable information about the provenance and the purpose 
for which the drawing came to America. 

‘This opinion was recently voiced again by Lionello Venturi in his excellent book Paintings and Painters. 

* Moreau-Nélaton, op. cit., Il, fig. 365. 
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Fig. 1. WILLEM KALFF AND NICOLAS LANCRET, 
La Chercheuse de Puces, London, Wallace Collection 

















FRENCH CUISINES By GEORGES DE BATZ 


N= so long ago I was lost in a world of chiméres, though pre- 
tending to compare some of those art reproductions anathema- 
tized by Friedlander with the plates in a book on Lancret.* Though 
I had been acquainted with its beauties for years, I had never tried to ex- 
plain why some of the works reproduced in it, the Kitchen Scenes, were so 
totally different from those which are usually associated with the master. 
Perhaps I had thought that racial versatility was the cause of this anomaly; 
but when a few weeks later I was confronted with one of these odd works, 
I then realized that by accepting nonchalantly some references without in- 
vestigating them, I had committed the vulgar blunder which the French call 
prendre des vessies pour des lanternes. 

Having sinned, it is thus with caution that I shall again attempt to ap- 
proach the thorny subject of accuracy in art research,’ this time by accusing 
Lancret of not having painted most of the Cwisines which are attributed to 
him. These pictures are seventeenth century works from the Low Countries, 
in which the artist painted a few figures, and he must have had some reason 
to do so; but why did he do it? 

Lancret’s action cannot be termed “art collaboration.” As everyone 
knows, art collaboration hinges at times on altruism, as was the case with 
Giorgione and his friends,’ or more often it is based upon a need for recip- 
rocal assistance: this practice was used by the Landscape and the Genre 
painters in Holland during the seventeenth century and to a lesser extent 
also in France until 1790. Then fraternité and that thing called personality 
grew up, each in its own disheveled way, reaching soon the point when it 
became evident that artists could not possibly fraternize to the extent of jux- 
taposing their respective personalities on the same canvas. Naturally, this 
superiority complex did handicap a few such as Van Gogh who painted 
some very clumsy figures in his best landscapes. In his case, one may won- 
der if a rather split personality did not have something to do with his ar- 
tistic ups and downs. To be sure this was not Lancret’s predicament, for he 
could paint well and without help almost anything he wished to paint. Per- 
haps the change of taste in Painting, which took place before his career 
started and which brought its repercussions in art circles, was indirectly the 
cause of Lancret’s “collaborationism.” 

When Louis XIV, tired of his Dutch and Flemish pictures, decided to 
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have them removed from his walls, he was imitated by his entourage, since 
courtiers had to follow rather sheepishly their King’s taste in order to re- 
tain his favors. However, his dtez-moi tous ces magéts de la, an irrevocable 
order given to the keepers of his collections, was not approved by a few dis- 
criminating French connoisseurs. The catalogues of their collections show 
that the old masters of the Low Countries were still admired. This was nor- 
mal since eclectic amateurs do not accept fashions in art and one cannot 
imagine that they could have asked Lancret to “reseason” their cuisines, even 
if this had been THE thing to do! Going through the catalogues of those 
eighteenth century collections is like reading a fairy tale, and fortunately for 
today’s curieux their descriptions were often so accurately written that they 
will always remain models of their kind. The good example set by those who 
compiled them has been followed ever since and one finds that the cata- 
logue of the Lancret book, already referred to, was composed in that com- 
mendable manner. Somehow in a few isolated cases its compiler failed to 
connect the meaning of his references with his plates and one may gather 
from this that his catalogue was composed in parts with the help of repro- 
ductions of pictures he had never seen, for how could one who has seen de 
visu the Dutch and Flemish paintings which Lancret embellished, persist in 
classifying them as original works by the master? One does not say that 
Notre Dame is Violet le Duc’s oeuvre because he restored it! 

This little 4 parte should not, however, distract our attention from the old 
auction catalogues. They provide the reader with many interesting facts 
concerning eighteenth century connoisseurship, for some of their compilers 
knowingly expressed their opinion on the objects they described and at times 
their statements have the sound of a warning. Such is the case with the de- 
scription of No. 21 in the Bourlier de St. Hilair sale: “Lancret. Cuisiniére. 
Intérieur de cuisine: on voit sur le devant une femme assise avec des légumes 
auprés d’elle. Le tableau est beau comme s'il était de Kalff.” And at about 
the same time the compiler of the Russian collections, those mines of mon- 
archist wealth accumulated no doubt with foresight to provide funds for 
anti-capitalist crusades, suggested that the Lancrets of the Czarina, Le Valet 
Galant and La Cuisiniére, were probably Kalffs with figures added by the 
Frenchman. The attribution to Kalff does not seem quite correct but there 
was another Valet Galant which was attributed to Lancret for decades until 
a recent cleaning made the love scene vanish from a Kalff Cuisine, leaving 
the spot to a couple of sturdy women who are slow!y awaking from a cen- 
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tury and a half of lethargy (Figs. 2 and 3). This fine work is akin to a signed 
Kalff in the Leipzig Municipal Museum, though the dimensions are different. 
In this ex-V alet Galant, which once was called L’Offre du Nid, a detail that 
Lancret painted out has reappeared: a broken faience dish that he had trans- 
formed into a metal platter. A very similar faience piece may be seen among 
an impressive array of pots and pans in the Wallace Collection Chercheuse 
de Puces (did she ever have any?), another “Lancret by Kalff” (Fig. 1). 
The honor of starting the list of pictures in which Lancret painted figures 
shall be left to the compiler of the Wallace collection catalogue, since I do 
not wish to be called un enfonceur de portes ouvertes. It reads as follows: 





La Chercheuse de Puces. P. 287 X 247 mm. The 1913 booklet writer 
states that “the attribution to Lancret is opened to doubt, the crisp, sharply 
accented touch in the utensils of the kitchen interior not being such as we 
associate with Lancret. . . . It may be that we have in the picture in the 
Wallace collection two painters at work in collaboration, the one respon- 
sible for the figure, the other, for the environment.” 

L’Offre du Nid. (ex). P. 210 X 255 mm. This is the key picture which 
has already been mentioned; it is to my knowledge the first painting which 
has left Lancret’s oeuvre to become a permanent addition to Kalff’s works. 

La Grange. La Roque sale, Paris, 1745. No. 55 C(?) 432 X 540 mm. 
“An original picture by Herman Zagtlieven (sic) Dutch painter in the 
manner of Kalff. It represents the interior of a barn with tools and kitchen 
utensils and it is ornamented with three figures painted by Lancret.” 

Le Valet Galant. La Cuisine. Hermitage, Leningrad. C. 405 X 330 mm. 
The manuscript catalogue written between 1773 and 1783 * attributes 
only the figures in this pair of paintings to Lancret and suggests Kalff for 
the rest.* 

Intérieur de Cuisine. Sylvestre sale, Paris, 1811. No. 40. C. 384 X 313 
mm. “A kitchen interior in which a girl refuses the offers of a young man. 
In the foreground is a table upon which vegetables, fish and utensils are 
piled.” It has been advanced that it is a replica or a copy of the Hermitage 
Valet Galant but this suggestion is of little value, the picture having been 
missing since 1811.° 

Cuisine de Compagne. Madame Lancret sale, Paris, 1782. No. 22. 
P. 162 X 135 mm. “Interior of a kitchen. In the background is a mantle- 
piece with a kettle on the fire. In the foreground is a woman holding a 
child, and two men, one of them carrying a sheaf of wheat.” 


This panel is the enigma of our lot but it informs us that Madame Lancret 
had a Cuisine in her possession and possibly one that had been “rejuve- 
nated” by her husband over a half a century before, when Dutch Kitchens 
could be bought for a song. It is hard to believe that two years after Lan- 
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cret’s death a pair of Kalffs was sold at the La Roque auction for 148 
livres 10 sols; yet the pair in the famous Julienne sale fared worse as it only 
fetched 96 /ivres! Was it for this reason that our task-laden Lancret bought 
some with the idea of saving many hours of finicky brush work by using 
those excellent backgrounds for his elegant figures? When one looks at the 
stingy still-life of Le Négre et la Cuisiniére, a picture entirely by Lancret and 
by far the weakest among the Cuisines, one wonders if his sense of self- 
criticism did not advise him to use ready-made decors when some buyer 
wished to purchase one of “his Kitchen Scenes.” 

One may believe that Lancret’s decision to use alien backgrounds was 
taken rather suddenly, for comparison of two “contemporary” pictures such 
as Le Négre et la Cuisiniére and La Chercheuse de Puces shows that the style 
of the feminine figures is identical while the manner in which the still-lifes 
are painted is entirely different. I may be accused of having a vivid imagi- 
nation, but where would mankind be without that wonderful stimulus? It 
is diverting to observe the tricks it plays . . . on others, on the author of the 
Lancret book for example. In his analysis of Le Négre et la Cuisiniére and of 
the Hermitage Cuisine, he states that “Le soin avec lequel il (Lancret) peint 
les objets qui figurent en ses tableaux, les étoffes qui vétent ses personnages, 
les meubles dont ils se servent font parfois de lui un vrai peintre de natures 
mortes. Cette tendance déja visible en des oeuvres comme Le Négre et La 
Cuisiniére ou la Cuisine de l’Ermitage" ot l’on voit des légumes peints feuille 
4 feuille est particuliérement sensible dans celles qu’on peut avec certitude 
placer a la fin de sa vie: la série des Contes de La Fontaine par example.’ 
This passage sounds very convincing. Yet, while composing, the writer lost 
sight of his examples. In reality the still-life in the Négre is rickety and 
amateurish, while the one in the Hermitage picture is opulent and masterly. 
Furthermore, in the latter the vegetables are limited to a few leeks, as- 
paragus and apples lost among heaps of dead animals SANS leaves, thus 
rendering the feuille a feuille description inexact. Should it be replaced 
by the odd sounding plume a4 poil? Or is it poil par plume I wonder? 
Besides, it is obvious that it was Le Valet Galant with its mountains of 
vegetables and not La Cuisine, which shows very little that the author had 
in mind when he wrote this bit of art criticism in a slightly inverted style. 

Art literature, being a matter of opinion, like taste, is of little importance 
when picture attribution is concerned. Far more disturbing is the publishing 
of an artist’s works under another’s name. Friedlander knew the danger 
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when he wrote: “Photography and the publishing of pictures are continu- 
ously on the upgrade; conveniently accessible archives contain enormous 
quantities of reproductions while the possibilities of travel are restricted for 
many students. As a result style criticism is being practised in an ever in- 
creasing degree on the basis of photographs. The evil consequences of this 
condition of things are concealed from no one.” Perhaps this last sentence 
is too generous to be very exact, for the evil consequences are concealed 
from those who neither doubt the science of others, nor their own. 

Since this little study was mostly built with material pillaged from the 
Past, two old statements will be quoted en guise of an epilogue as they 
indicate how much Cuwisines were liked by a few privileged eighteenth 
century collectors. Speaking of Boucher, Lebrun, the spouse of Madame 
Vigée-Lebrun, said that the Peintre des Graces possessed a Kalff which could 
stand comparison with the best Van Ostade and that he was mad about it 
(Il en était fou). The same Lebrun also wrote that the works of Kalff were 
often imitated though very rarely the accessories were painted with his in- 
nate finesse. And for good measure there is an anecdote which I have kept 
for la bonne bouche, though it sounds rather mythical now that Lancret’s 
method of “art collaboration” has been investigated. It says that being asked 
by a dealer to restore some old masters that he had, the artist replied that he 
would rather paint bad pictures than to ruin some good ones. To be sure 
Lancret never painted any bad works and one cannot accuse him of hav- 
ing ruined any good or mediocre ones when he painted in them his ana- 
chronistic figures. 

Who, besides Kalff, painted the Kitchen Scenes listed in this article is a 
problem of attribution which rests with those who are fortunate enough to 
possess them and there is no doubt that a couple of equally good names will 
be suggested regarding the authorship of each one. I only wish that when 
the moment comes to remove Lancret’s figures from “their” Cuisines, a way 
of preserving them will be found, though this decalcomania-ish suggestion 
seems to belong to the world of chiméres in which ! was lost before I started 
peering into Monsieur Lancret’s private affairs. 











* Georges Wildenstein, Lancret, Paris, copyright, 1924. 

* Georges de Batz, “History, Truth and Art,” Art Quarterly, VIII (1945), p. 249. 

* Georges de Batz, Giorgione and His Circle, Johns Hopkins University, 1942. 

* According to the Hermitage catalogue by Somof, 1908. 

* Wildenstein, op. cit., pls. 133 and 134. 

* Ibid., No. 530; and Charles Sterling, Catalogue des Chefs d’Oeuvre d’Art Francais, Paris, 1937, No. 174. 
* Wildenstein, op. cit., pls. 131 and 134. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 

*See Friedlander: on Art and Connoisseurship. 

Note: Photograph of Figure 2 by Courtesy of Frick Art Reference Library. 
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Fig. 1. LATE SUNG OR YUAN DYNASTY, Ying Ch’ing Wine Pot 
University of Michigan, Museum of Anthropology 


Fig. 2. Base of Figure 1 














YING CHING PORCELAIN FOUND IN THE 
PHILIPPINES By KAMER AGA-OGLU 


ING CH’ING porcelain,’ unlike the other Chinese porcelains such 
, as celadon and blue-and-white, apparently was not made for export. 
The Chinese used great quantities of it themselves. But perhaps be- 
cause its fragility made export difficult, it is very rarely found outside of 
China. The occurrence of two examples in the Philippines, excavated twenty 
years ago in the southern Archipelago, is therefore notable. These two ex- 
amples of the ying ch’ing ware stand out in a collection of several thou- 
sand specimens of Asiatic ceramics acquired by the University of Michigan 
Philippine Expedition. As in the case of every archaeological collection, our 
main task is to identify the material brought from the Islands. While this is 
relatively easy in the case of the native material, the intrusive material pre- 
sents problems, because unfavorable conditions in the sites excavated made 
it impossible to determine relative age from stratification.’ 

It seems appropriate at the beginning of this article, to give a brief ac- 
count of this expedition which resulted in the acquisition of a valuable col- 
lection of Asiatic ceramics, and to enumerate the major groups of pottery, 
with the purpose of illustrating the character of the wares most widely used 
in the Islands. 

The expedition, headed by Carl Guthe, was sent out in 1922 to collect 
material related to the intercourse between the Filipinos and the peoples of 
Asia.* The field work, which lasted for three years, was confined to the 
southern half of the Archipelago, which includes the islands of the Visayan 
and Sulu groups, Mindanao and Palawan. The entire collection was ex- 
cavated mainly from graves and burial-caves.* The material brought from the 
Islands constitutes the major portion of the Oriental collections of the Mu- 
seum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan. In reference to the 
expedition it may be noted that its contributions to the archaeology of the 
Philippines and their relationship to southeastern Asia are not negligible. 
The accuracy of its field work has been rated favorably by Olov Janse as 
among the few excavations conducted scientifically in the Philippines and 
East Indies.° 

Since pottery is one of the least perishable objects, it constitutes the major 
part of the material brought from the Philippines. Asiatic ceramics make 
by far the greater portion of the pottery in comparison to a relatively 
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smaller group of native Philippine wares. The major part of these Asiatic 
wares is, of course, Chinese; the second important group is of Siamese 
origin. 

The Chinese ceramics consist mainly of the celadon and blue-and-white 
wares, which represent the well-known export type. The next group is a 
common variety of a porcellaneous stoneware with a celadon type glaze. 
Then there is a considerable number of large storage jars of stoneware, 
with brown glaze and a decoration, incised or in relief, consisting of dragons 
or floral pattern. The Chinese wares belong mainly to the Sung and Ming dy- 
nasties; the remainder are of a later period.° 

The Siamese wares are represented chiefly by the Sawankhalok celadon 
and the underglaze-painted ware. These may range from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. 

The presence in the Philippines of such a large quantity of Chinese and 
Siamese celadons and of Chinese blue-and-white porcelain is not surprising. 
It is a well-known fact that these wares enjoyed great popularity through- 
out the Far East and the Near East during the middle ages," and have been 
preserved, to cite but a few examples, to this day in such famous collections 
as the Topkapu Sarayi Miisesi, the old Imperial Palace, in Istanbul, the 
Chinihane or ‘Porcelain House” in the sanctuary of the mosque of Ardebil 
in Persia and the Johanneum in Dresden.* Special mention should be made 
here of the trade which already existed between China and the Philippines 
in the twelfth century,’ and of the porcelain which was brought yearly to 
the Islands by Chinese and Malay merchants.” 

Thus the Philippines proved to be a rich field for our expedition, and its 
ceramic collection may serve as one of the best examples in which the so- 
called “export” types of celadon and blue-and-white wares are well repre- 
sented. Therefore unique in this vast collection are the two examples of 
the ying ch’ing, which although one of the popular wares in China,” was 
apparently less known in the Islands. 

The first of these is a globular wine pot surmounted by a figure of a 
sejant lion (Figs. 1 and 2) (Ht. 12.7 cm.). The specimen was found in a 
burial ground near the town of Siquijor on the small island of Siquijor, 
in southern Visayas. The spout, a small portion of the wall and the tail of 
the lion are missing. The circular mouth of the vessel is cut into the crown 
of the lion’s head, and next to it, on the forehead of the lion, is a loop to 
which a cover, now missing, must have been fastened. The tail of the lion, 
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originally curled up on its back, probably served as the handle of the vessel. 
The figure is reclining on the globular part of the vessel with its hind feet 
tucked under and fore feet half stretched. Its left paw seems to be grasping 
something, which may well be the ball, or chu, the familiar emblem of the 
male lion in Chinese art.” Its face, more stylized than the rather naturalisti- 
cally modeled body, is very expressive. The vigilant look is successfully 
achieved by piercing eyes, raised eyebrows, rather large, half-raised ears, and 
half-open mouth with exposed upper teeth. The mane is designed in three 
rows of stylized curls in low relief, with the hair indicated by combed lines. 
The hair of the eyebrows and that on the chin is suggested by fine incised 
grooves. 

The figure of the lion has been molded in two halves and then luted to- 
gether. Two ridges on the inside of the figure, easily seen through the break 
in the wall, show the joining lines, one of which runs along the spine, the 
other along the chest. The ears and the loop on the forehead, fore feet and 
tail of the figure have been, most probably, shaped separately and stuck upon 
the figure afterwards. The smooth, semicircular break in the wall of the 
spherical part of the vessel, where the spout was located, gives evidence that 
it too was applied later. 

The globular part of the vessel seems to have been shaped in one piece and 
thrown on the wheel. This is apparent because had it been molded in two 
halves and luted together, there would have been a ridge on the inside, which 
could easily be seen through the break in the wall, as in the case of the figure 
of the lion. Even if we assumed that its interior had been smoothed, there 
would have been at least a line in the body itself, along the fused joint, 
which would easily show through the thin and translucent wall. This seems 
obvious since the cracks and blemishes in the body of the vessel and even 
some of the lines of the decoration, incised on the exterior, can be seen 
very clearly through the wall when the vessel is held to the light. On the 
other hand, the vessel which is definitely lopsided would have been more 
perfect had it been made in a mold. 

On the interior of the globular part of the vessel, which can be examined 
easily because of the break, there are fine wheel-marks along the wall and on 
the bottom. An interesting feature is a lump of clay stuck to the wall about 
the center of the bulging part in an attempt, most probably, to patch the 
large crack in the wall which must have occurred prior to the firing. The 
decoration on this part of the vessel consists of an incised design of scrolls 
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and rosettes, below which, at the base, is a band of lotus petals in low relief. 

The entire vessel is glazed down to the base, where it stops short in an 
almost even line. The unglazed base is concave and its edge has been 
trimmed with a tool which left the so-called ‘“‘chatter-marks.” There are fine 
wheel-marks on the center of the base and four angular spur-marks along 
its edge. These spur-marks show traces of a coarse, reddish clay and black 
pitch. The unprotected paste of the base, which was exposed to the heat of 
the kiln, is burnt slightly, showing a rusty-pink color. 

The body of the vessel, examined at the fractured part of the wall, shows 
a fine, white porcelain, which has a loose-looking granular texture similar 
to loaf sugar.* In its thinner parts the body is translucent. 

The glaze is glassy, transparent and full of bubbles. Although its surface 
is closely pitted, it is clear all the way through. The color of the glaze is a 
pale blue, termed “misty blue” or “shadow blue,””* but where it has run thin 
it appears almost white, transmitting the color of the body. It is not crackled 
except on one portion on the back of the lion and around the large above- 
mentioned crack on the spherical wall of the vessel. 

Judged by the texture and quality of its body and glaze, the wine pot 
seems to be quite similar to the finer variety of the ying ch’ing of the Sung 
dynasty, familiar to us from other museums and private collections of this 
country. Furthermore, it has an amazing likeness, in body and glaze, to five 
Sung ying ch’ing bowls in our collection,”* three of which are illustrated in 
Figure 5. These affinities plus the simplicity and strength of the form of the 
pot as well as the figure adorning it, and finally the freedom and boldness 
of its etched decoration, prompt us to suggest a pre-Ming origin and set the 
period of its manufacture as the late Sung or the Yiian dynasty. The vessel 
exhibits another feature which supports our suggestion of its pre-Ming 
origin. As has been mentioned, the spherical part of the vessel seems, defi- 
nitely, to have been made in one piece and thrown on the wheel; a method 
apparently more favored in pre-Ming times.” 

In determining a place of origin we are aided by the discovery of the kiln 
sites where the ying ch’ing ware was manufactured. The first of these, situ- 
ated outside of the great pottery town of Chingtechen, are the kilns of 
Hu-t’ien, Nan-shan and Hsiang-hu. There Brankston proved the manufacture 
of the ying ch’ing in the Sung period and its continuation in the Ming dy- 
nasty, when the ware was produced together with the early blue-and-white.” 
Through Malcolm Farley’s explorations, Té-hua in southern Fukien has been 
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Fig. 3. Bowl, Gray Porcelaneous Stoneware Fig. 4. Reverse of Figure 3 
with. Celadon Type Glaze, University of 
Michigan, Museum of Anthropology 





Fig. 5. SUNG DYNASTY, Three Ying Ch’ing Bowls 
University of Michigan, Museum of Anthropology 
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Fig. 6. EARLY MING DYNASTY, 
Pair of Blue-and-W hite 
Hole-Bottom” Bowls, Red 
Fish in the Center 
University of Michigan, 
Museum of Anthropology 
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Fig. 7. EARLY MING DYNASTY, 
Pair of Blue-and-W hite 
Hole-Bottom” Bowls, 

‘Fat Man” and a Chinese 
Character in the Center 
University of Michigan, 

Museum of Anthropology 














Fig. 8. EARLY MING DYNASTY, Major Fragment of a Ying Ch’ing Bowl 
University of Michigan, Museum of Anthropology 





Fig. 9. Reverse of Figure 8 

















established as another place where the ying ch’ing as well as the blue-and- 
white ware were manufactured.** Furthermore, the fact that both places are 
situated in southern China, which is nearest to the Philippines, makes them 
a more plausible source of origin for our specimen found in the Islands. 
Thus, we may turn to Chingtechen or Té-Hua as the place of origin for this 
wine pot. This is only a conjecture, since to be able to affirm our suggestion 
it would be necessary to examine the specimens four.d in the above men- 
tioned sites. However, of the two places, preference should be given to 
Chingtechen, since according to Paul Kahle” and others, the porcelain 
manufactured in Té-hua and other kilns of southern Fukien was inferior 
to that of Chingtechen. And the wine pot most certainly shows a fine quality 
and superior workmanship. 

Only two objects were found in association with the wine pot. Both are 
ceramic specimens and probably products of the kilns of southern China. 
Of these we have chosen for discussion one which provides illuminating 
data in support of the theory regarding the provenance of the wine pot. 

This specimen is a small dish of a gray porcelaneous stoneware, with a 
celadon type glaze of grayish-green color (Figs. 3 and 4) (Diam. 13 cm.). 
The dish is heavily built and was thrown on the wheel. Its low foot is cut flat 
with the exterior pared off at a slanting angle, and strong “chatter-marks” 
are seen around the footring. The glaze covers only the upper portion of the 
wall. It is obvious that the dish was immersed in the thin glaze hastily and 
no attempt was made to make it flow evenly over the wall. 

The dish belongs to one of the major groups of Chinese wares in our 
Philippine collection and has been mentioned above in connection with other 
groups of pottery. All specimens of this ware show a great similarity in 
body, glaze and workmanship and are undoubtedly the products of the 
same pottery center. They are obviously a cheap product consisting of bowls 
and dishes of all sizes, probably manufactured from the Sung dynasty on, if 
not earlier, for demand at home as well as for the markets of neighboring 
countries. Judged by the amount of this ware our expedition unearthed in 
the Islands and by its wide distribution there, it is obvious that the center 
of its manufacture must have been within a convenient distance from the 
Islands, a fact which points to southern China. 

This assumption is confirmed further by the amazing similarity of this 
ware to fragmentary specimens collected by James Plumer in the Hing-hwa 
promontory, south of Foochow, in the province of Fukien. Figures ro and 11 
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illustrate two fragments, of which the smaller belongs to James Plumer and 
the other is in our Philippine collection. The resemblance of the two pieces, 
in body, glaze, shape and workmanship, leaves little doubt that they may 
have originated from the same locality which, in all probability, might have 
been the province of Fukien. In support of this suggestion reference should 
be made to the theory set forth by Berthold Laufer and other scholars,” who 
credited the provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung with the manufacture of 
the pottery which found its way into the Philippines. In view of all this evi- 
dence, it seems plausible that the provenance of the ying ch’ing wine pot 
found in the Philippines should be southern China, and the kilns of Ching- 
techen its place of manufacture. 

The second ying ch’ing is a shallow bowl, parts of which are unfortu- 
nately missing (Figs. 8 and 9) (Diam. ca. 19.6 cm.). This specimen was 
found in a cave on the tiny island of Laguinit, off the west coast of Samar. 
The bow] is shallow with a vertical wall slightly curved at the base, and has 
a high footring. Its outside is plain but on the inside is an all-over pattern 
of a wave design executed with combed lines and brush strokes. The decora- 
tion, as in most of the ying ch’ing bowls, starts a little below the lip. The 
body of the bowl is of a hard, white, translucent porcelain of fine grain, 
close in texture. The unglazed base, which was exposed to the heat of the 
kiln, has not changed its color and shows a white body. Its surface is pow- 
dered with tiny rust-color specks, which give it a sandy tone. On the base 
near the foot is a narrow ring of smooth, sparkling-white paste. This indi- 
cates that during the firing the bowl rested on a circular support instead of 
its foot, which is glazed (Fig. 9). The fact that the unprotected base of 
this bowl has not been affected by the heat of the kiln is not unusual, since 
it is known that not all the ying ch’ing ware shows a burnt paste.” 

The bowl is glazed entirely except for the base. The glaze, which has no 
crackle, is transparent and full of tiny bubbles. Its color is a pale blue with 
a tinge of sea-green. However, where the glaze has run thin and transmits 
the body of the vessel its color is less pronounced. 

In comparing this bowl with the Sung ying ch’ing bowls mentioned 
above (Fig. 5), we find certain differences that are interesting. Contrary to 
the Sung bowls the wall of this specimen is heavy (Fig. 8), and its well- 
formed and glazed footring, which is also larger in diameter (Fig. 9), 
stands out in strong contrast to their narrow, flat bases which, instead of a 
footring, have a slightly cut edge. Furthermore, contrary to the rather loose- 
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looking granular paste and the clear, watery-looking glaze of the Sung bowls 
and the wine pot, the body of this specimen is compact and smooth and its 
glaze appears thicker in substance and somewhat duller. 

Considering these characteristics one is strongly inclined to believe that 
this ying ch’ing bowl is of the early Ming rather than Sung origin. In 
making this statement we are furthermore assured by the fact that there 
exists an amazing similarity in the bodies of this bowl and the early Ming 
blue-and-white specimens, which were found with it in the same cave. 

Among these blue-and-white pieces we have selected for discussion two 
pairs of bowls with hollow bases (Figs. 6 and 7). Very similar blue-and- 
white bowls with the same hollow base, termed “hole-bottom base,”” have 
been excavated also in the Philippines by Otley Beyer, who has assigned 
them to the fifteenth century.* Moreover, Olov Janse’s recent discovery of 
almost identical “‘hole-bottom”’ blue-and-white bowls in an early Ming grave- 
yard on Luzon island,* has thrown more light upon the identification of our 
specimens. 

The first pair of the “hole-bottom” bowls in our collection is almost 
identical in form as well as decoration, and the diameter of both is 12.3 
cm. (Fig. 6). On the inside of both is a red fish in low relief, with the scales 
indicated by an incised cross-hatch and the exposed eye by a black dot (Fig. 
6, top). The examination of these bowls and several other identical, frag- 
mentary specimens in our collection, makes it quite evident that the figure 
of the fish was molded separately and applied over the glaze. Thus its paste, 
exposed to the heat of the kiln, is burnt to a brick-red color which, of course, 
varies from piece to piece due to the amount of iron and other impurities 
present in the clay. This method of decoration is known to us from some of 
the specimens of Lung-Ch’iian celadon in which the relief ornament took 
on a rusty-brown color, when left bare of glaze and subjected to the heat 
of the kiln.* Therefore, the suggestion that an overglaze red enamel was 
applied on the figure of the fish® in other almost identical bowls found 
also in the Philippines (cf. supra) seems improbable, especially since a simi- 
lar discoloration of the paste is seen along the line where the glaze termi- 
nates at the unglazed ring around the hollow bases of all four blue and 
white bowls under discussion and on other bowls of this type in our museum. 
Around the fish is a design, painted in underglaze blue, consisting of styl- 
ized seaweed.” The exterior of both bowls is plain. These bowls, as well as 
the second pair which will be discussed below, have instead of a foot, the 
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aforementioned hollow base with an unglazed ring around it (Figs. 6 and 
7). According to Olov Janse this type of base might have been intended for 
“fixing a stem of corn or wood.” 

The second pair of bowls is also greatly similar in shape as well as deco- 
ration, and the diameter of both is 12.6 cm. (Fig. 7). This pair differs from 
the first pair only in decoration. On the inside of both is depicted a motif, in 
underglaze blue, which looks like a human figure with Chinese script 
arranged around it (Fig. 7, top). This motif has been defined by Olov Janse 
as a “fat man and a Chinese character.”” The decoration on the exterior 
of both bowls consists of scrolls and long, curved lines, which may well be 
stylized seaweed (Fig. 7, bottom). 

The body of all four bowls is a hard, white porcelain of fine grain and 
compact texture which, as we already stated above, is, indeed, very much 
like that of the ying ch’ing bowl under discussion. This similarity is so re- 
markable it gives credibility to the assumption that they may have been the _ 
products of the same locality, if not the same kilns. The difference, which, 
as has been mentioned, exists between the shape, body and glaze of this 
ying ch’ing and the Sung bowls in Figure 5, confirms the surmise of its later 
date. As to the question of the provenance of this ying ch’ing and the four 
“hole-bottom” blue-and-white bowls, the possibility of their Chingtechen 
origin seems to be most plausible in view of the fact that both wares were 
manufactured there during the Ming period (see note 17). 

The apparent rarity of the ying ch’ing ware in the Philippines is rather 
interesting. This fact may have many explanations and there is ground for 
difference of opinion. However, this much can be said that there seems to 
be enough evidence to indicate that the ying ch’ing was probably not an “ex- 
port ware” and that very little of it was used in the medieval Chinese trade. 
In view of the fact that other Chinese wares, such as the celadon and blue- 
and-white, have been found in noticeable quantity throughout the Orient as 
far west as Egypt, it is remarkable that not much ying ch’ing has been 
located outside of China. Except for Korea where, at the turn of the cen- 
tury the ware first came to light,* there are at present only a few places 
where specimens of this ware have been found. Of these, the ruined city of 
Fustat, the old capital of Egypt, may serve as the best example.” There seems 
to be no reason for its scarcity in the Philippines and elsewhere, especially 
since it was not made for the court or the officials but was one of the 
popular wares widely used in China for domestic purposes.” However, it is 
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probable that in the first place its fragility in comparison to the heavy wares 
might have made the ying ch’ing impractical for the perilous medieval 
transport. In the second place, its popularity in China itself might have 
been additional reason to make the ware less accessible for the foreign trade, 
as was the case with all the finer varieties of porcelain which were highly 
esteemed by the Chinese.” 

Therefore, we can suggest that the wine pot and the fine bowl might have 
been sent to a Filipino chieftain as a gift from a Chinese friend. This 
seems to be even more plausible, when we recall that the age-old custom 
of exchanging gifts prevailed also between the Chinese and the Filipinos 
from the very beginning of their relationship.” 


*In connection with this study special acknowledgments are due to: the Executive Board of the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies, University of Michigan, for a Faculty Research Grant, which, given for 
the purpose of study of the celadon wares, enabled me to make a survey of the Ying Ch’ing ware in the museums 
and private collections visited; Dr. Carl E. Guthe for putting at my disposal his personal notes pertaining to the 
University of Michigan Philigpine Expedition; and Prof. James M. Plumer for valuable suggestions in regard to 
the problems involved in the research of Oriental ceramics and for permitting the use of his specimen illustrated 
in Figures 10 and 11. 

* Carl E. Guthe, “Distribution of Sites Visited by the University of Michigan Philippine Expedition 1922-1925,” 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, X (1928), 89. 

* Ibid., p. 79. 

* Ibid., pp. 79-88. 

*Olov R. T. Janse, “Notes on Chinese Influences in the Philippines in Pre-Spanish Times,” Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, VII (1944), 36 and footnote 3. 

*Carl E. Guthe, “The University of Michigan Philippine Expedition,” American Anthropologist, XXIX (Jan.- 
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Fig. 10. Two Base Fragments, Gray Porcelaneous Stoneware 
with Celadon Type Glaze 
Specimen on the Left, Courtesy James M. Plumer * 
Specimen on the Right, University of Michigan, Museum of Anthropology 





Fig. 11. Reverse of Figure 10 
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Fig. 1. The Habitation at Port Royal, erected by Samuel de Champlain 
in 1604. Engraving from Champlain's Voyages,” 1613 





Fig. 2. One of the Oldest Stone Houses in French Canada 
Argentenay, Isle of Orleans 





Fig. 3. Hétel-Dieu, Quebec, as seen long ago from above, looking 
towards Charlesbourg and the Beaupré Coast (courtesy of Hétel-Dieu) 


























THE ARTS OF FRENCH CANADA _ By Marts Barseau 


HEN Samuel de Champlain erected his wooden habitation (Fig. 

1) at the foot of the high cliffs of Quebec close to the tidewa- 

ters, he could not forget the earlier experience of Jacques Car- 
tier on the same shore. At the command of Francis I, Cartier, a pilot of St. 
Malo in Brittany, had twice wintered in Canada, in 1536 and 1541. After 
having enjoyed the good will of the Indians occupying the St. Lawrence, he 
had aroused their hostility. Because of this, Champlain built a palisade, dug 
a moat around his fort, placed guns in the bastions and hopefully faced the 
future. 

Unlike the Breton pilot serving a king whose dream had been treasure 
hunting across the seas—for those had been the days of Charles V of Spain 
and Cortez, who had discovered an El Dorado farther south—Champlain en- 
tertained less spectacular ambitions; he wanted only to secure a firm foot- 
hold on unexplored rivers and woodlands, bring out new settlers, initiate the 
conversion of the infidels to Christianity and make them loyal subjects of the 
king, and allow the trade in beaver pelts to provide benefits essential to the 
new venture. 

Such was the modest debut of a French empire in the wilderness. Eventu- 
ally this empire was to cover the whole of the St. Lawrence watershed from 
the northern Atlantic to the Great Lakes and the prairies beyond, to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, to the Missouri and the Mississippi, down to Louisiana 
and the territories held by the Spaniards in the Southwest. Its paths were to 
be dotted by stopping places with such names as Oswego, Détroit, Ste. Gen- 
eviéve, Nouvelle-Orléans, Grand-Portage, Riviére-Rouge. The British con- 
quest of Canada in 1759 and the purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon in 
1803, were to mark the end of the enterprise initiated by Champlain and 
slowly expanded by explorers, by missionaries and coureurs de bois, some 
of whose names are still familiar: La Salle, Marquette, Iberville, Radisson 
and Groseillers, Dulhut, Lamothe-Cadillac and La Vérendrye. 

Before engaging in exploration to the south and west, Champlain had to 
secure his foothold in Quebec. As soon as he had entered his Aabitation in 
1608, he cleared the land around it, planted vines in its garden, built a wood- 
en chapel dedicated to the Virgin, and granted some space to the merchants 
and fur traders of the Cent Associés. The settlement at once was beset by 
difficulties; the brothers Kirke captured it in 1629 for the King of England. 
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But New France was restored to its founders after 1632 and some progress 
was then achieved. Two orders of nuns, the Ursulines and the Hospitaliéres 
de |’Hétel-Dieu, landed in 1639 and established their convents; the former 
had vowed to educate and civilize Indian girls, the latter to care for the sick 
both white and red-skinned. Soon the space at the foot of the Quebec cliffs 
became too small and a cluster of stone buildings arose on the heights above, 
near the spot where Hébert, the first settler, had cultivated the soil for some 
years, even during the Kirke occupation. Outstanding among the new build- 
ings were the Chateau Saint-Louis for the first governor, the monasteries of 
the Ursulines and the Hospitaliéres, the Jesuit and Recollet colleges, and 
the first church of Notre-Dame. 

Craftsmen, many of them, were required for this enterprise. Their services 
were enlisted in France, mostly in Paris: from 1640 on, they arrived in fair 
numbers at Quebec. These workers—masters, compagnons, apprentices, la- 
borers—would not soon forget the customs of the motherland. At the annual 
processions of the Féte du Saint-Sacrement in June, their appointed repre- 
sentatives marched, each carrying a torch, according to the rank of his guild 
in Old France. In the procession of 1646 there figured a carpenter, mason, 
tool maker, baker, brewer and sailor. Two years later, in 1648, their num- 
_ bers had jumped from six to twelve, including joiner, carpenter, mason, 
turner, locksmith, gunsmith, tool maker, shoe-maker, cooper, baker, wheel- 
right and nail-maker (c/outier). A decade later in 1658, the master joiners 
established their guild of Ste. Anne in Quebec, on the pattern of that in Paris; 
and it survived through the two centuries that followed, until 1855. Craftsmen 
of various callings, after their settlement in the colony, practiced their art 
(Figs. 6 and 7), established families, and in most cases passed on their name 
and activities to the following generations down to the present, through 
eleven or twelve generations. The manual arts of later Canada are close de- 
rivatives of French fountain-heads, with allowances for creative adaptation to 
new demands, materials and surroundings. 

The simple pursuits of the earliest pioneers were not the only ones im- 
planted in New France. In the highly cultured motherland the fine arts throve 
in town and village alike. There the Renaissance, fostered by an Italian stim- 
ulus, had absorbed many of the former Gothic arts, native to the land. But in- 
dependent and creative craftsmanship prevailed everywhere. Canada like- 
wise, small and poor though it remained, fell heir to a common heritage 
deeply rooted in the race; the craftsmen still belonged to ancient guilds; 
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Fig. 4. Sanctuary of the Church of Saint-Francois, 1836-1844 
Isle of Orleans 


Fig. 5. RICHARD SHORT, A view of the Inside of the Jesuit Church 
Drawn after the Siege of Québec in 1759 
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even the plain laborers and the rustic folk tilling the soil, and the forest and 
river rangers in search of pelts or booty, could not help but share to some ex- 
tent in this distinction. 

The flower of French art entered New France as early as 1639, along with 
the founders of the Ursulines in Canada. Among the pioneers of culture in 
the New World, these nuns have occupied the front rank. Not only did they 
contribute much to the evangelization of the natives but they trained Indian 
girls in the handicrafts with a perseverance worthy of greater success than 
they actually achieved. Their cultural influence, felt immediately after their 
landing at Quebec, has since spread from their cloister to almost every point 
on the American continent. The unique story of this transfusion of culture 
still has to be told. 

Marie Guyard—Mére Marie de |’Incarnation—and Madame de la Peltrie, 
founders of the Ursulines in New France, and three other nuns, busied them- 
selves with their task of education. “It is a pleasure,” confessed Marie de 
I'Incarnation, “‘to see the Indians around the viola when we play it; they are 
spell-bound. We use it only to draw these people to us.” A few years after 
the foundation of the convent, the number of native seminarists rose to im- 
pressive numbers; they included Huron, Algonkin, Iroquois children. And 
the Jesuit Lalemant acknowledged: ‘These good mothers have truly suc- 
ceeded. Their seminary is a great blessing for the French and Indian girls.” 
Mére Marie, looking back upon her work, was happy to write: “They sing 
with us in unison, they quickly learn all that we want to teach them and are 
most supple in our hands. Born though they were in the wilderness, they can 
easily be cast in the very mould of the daughters of France.” 

Of all the teachings of the Ursulines and of the other nuns in Quebec and 
Montreal who became their imitators, the most enduring in its material effects 
and repercussions were those in the arts and handicrafts. Many women, native 
or white, over much of North America, still owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Quebec educators who, long ago, initiated their ancestors into what was then 
called the science of crafts (Ja science des ouvrages) , also to read, write, play 
the viola, and “a thousand other small accomplishments (mille autres petites 
adresses) .” The program of training, as mapped out from the first, included: 
“good French manners, housekeeping, needlework, drawing, painting, music, 
some notions of architecture and other fine arts (arts d’agrément).” 

As embroidery, in those days, was a useful art of the first importance for 
cultured women, the Ursulines implanted it among their pupils, both French 
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and Indian, who showed great aptitudes. Circumstances in this were most help- 
ful, because the churches and chapels in the colony required embroidered 
garments, then in general use. The Ursulines were excellent workers. 

Not only did Madame de la Peltrie—she was from Alencon, a home of 
fine lace work—and Mére St. Joseph, teach embroidery to the children, but 
Marie de |'Incarnation herself was an outstanding artist in this avocation. 
The daughter of a silk merchant in Tours, she belonged to the noted family 
of Babou de la Bourdaisiére, tapestry-makers and instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of a shop in Fontainebleau under Francis I, which shop later formed 
part of the Gobelins. 

The most remarkable disciple of the Ursulines of Quebec was Jeanne le 
Ber, of Ville-Marie (now Montreal). She was trained at the cloister from 
1674 to 1677. From what remains of her gorgeous work, with gold, silver and 
colored silk threads, we may judge the tradition imparted to her by her teach- 
ers. Other nuns of the following generation, within the order or outside, pre- 
served the tradition while introducing a new style and fresh patterns. In 
their embroidery we discern no less than three or four contrasting periods. 
Later freed of their responsibilities towards the Indians, the nuns focused 
their attention upon the education of French-Canadian girls, whose numbers 
constantly increased. In need of revenues for their mission, they turned their 
crafts to practical use. Many tabernacles and statuettes from their hands, 
statues and altars from the shops of wood carvers, were sent for gilding to 
their shops; they retained the secret of this ancient craft. They even engaged 
in wood carving, in which pursuit some of them proved skilful. 

Several minor crafts also provided the nuns with a much needed income, 
mostly after the conquest of Canada by the British; for instance, the making 
of birch-bark boxes and dishes, fine leather work, book binding, library 
equipment; also the manufacture of artificial flowers, wax fruit, hair pictures 
and painting. The making of birch-bark and “incense” boxes became for the 
Ursulines as for other nuns in Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, quite re- 
munerative at one time. This work was particularly serviceable and attrac- 
tive. The bark was sewn with watap (spruce) roots and the outer surface was 
decorated with dyed porcupine quills or moose hair, much like the bark work 

“now made in a derivative way by the Micmacs and other Indians in the East- 
ern Woodlands. 

While the colonists of New France labored to earn the daily bread that 
sustained their bodies, they strove to achieve something of beauty that would 
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uplift their immortal souls. Mgr. de Laval, first bishop of Quebec, pleaded 
with the authorities in France to obtain support for the se*tlements of the St. 
Lawrence. Not only the settlers’ homes must be made fit habitations but their 
churches must be embellished, since public welfare was linked with spiritual 
salvation. 

The first bishop of Quebec engaged thirty craftsmen in Paris and else- 
where, and in the ten years that followed, Mgr. de St. Vallier, his successor, 
continued to foster the advancement of arts and handicrafts. Architecture and 
wood carving soon rose to great artistry. The style and decoration of the 
churches (Figs. 4 and 5) and public buildings followed the taste of the sev- 
enteenth century in the motherland. So that one may now come upon a church 
or manor house (Fig. 2) in Quebec, that looks for all the world like a wing 
of some church or chateau north of the Loire River. 

The first master carvers of the Cap Tourmente school, established by Mgr. 
de Laval, seem to have been southern rather than northern in their affiliation. 
Jacques Leblond de Latour, the leading master of the foundation, was en- 
gaged at Bordeaux by Mgr. de Laval to implant into the New World the best 
traditions of the old France. The French Renaissance, in those days of the 
Medicis, was closely linked with contemporary developments. 

The school of arts and crafts at Cap Tourmente was in part an experi- 
mental farm where boys learned how to read and write, and devoted much 
of their time to farm labor and handicrafts. The masters there and at the 
shops of the Séminaire de Québec taught their apprentices useful crafts, 
like joinery, lock-making, painting, wood carving and tailoring. A fair num- 
ber of young men, recruited from among the settlers, showed unusual dex- 
terity in their accomplishments. 

‘Advanced students in letters and theology,” Mgr. de St. Vallier recorded, 
“also learn a craft as a diversion from their usual work.” Another chronicler 
added, “The arts are allotted to the seminarists according to their natural 
talents; they quickly respond, and they cleverly fashion many small articles 
not only for current use, but also for the altars which they decorate with taste 
and discrimination (avec beaucoup de génie et de propreté).” 

Most of the masters engaged in France by the first two bishops of Quebec 
eventually settled in the colony, practiced their calling and became the heads 
of families which spread the traditions of craftsmanship far and wide on this 
continent: among them we find Baillif, Jourdain, and others. One of the 
early Cap Tourmente men, Claude Baillif, landed at Quebec in 1675, while 
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still a young man, and later became one of Quebec’s leading builders. He 
contructed the walls of the first basilica and the chapel at the Bishop's pal- 
ace, of which M. de la Potherie, a distinguished French visitor, wrote that it 
was reminiscent of the reredos of Val-de-Grace in Paris. 

Among the contingent of masters brought over to New France before or 
about 1690, we find Leblond de Latour, Samuel Genner, Michel Fauchois, 
his apprentice Mallet, and Le Prévost, all of them sculptors. They were not 
the only art practitioners in the colony. Brother Luc, a Franciscan, was a 
painter of note, whose work is known in France. And several masters of the 
Confrérie de Ste. Anne, to begin with the Le Vasseurs, were carvers and 
sculptors (Figs. 9 and rr). 

A specimen of the Cap Tourmente work, at the Seminary chapel, finished 
in 1698, was described as follows: ‘40 feet long by 30 wide. The wood 
carvings, estimated at 10,000 écus, to use the words of M. de la Potherie, 
were very fine. It was built by the seminarists, who spared no love or labor 
to bring it to perfection. The high altar was a work in the Corinthian style. 
The walls were paneled and decorated with sculptures and large paintings. 
The cornice and the vaulted ceiling, divided into bays, were embellished with 
painted and gilded ornaments.” 

Some of the apprentices at Cap Tourmente—probably the first school of 
its kind anywhere—later entered the priesthood, among them Descormiers, 
a talented priest and missionary who continued to work until 1711. If Leblond 
de Latour and Le Prévost, both leaders at Cap Tourmente in the 1690's, rep- 
resent the whole group, they were certainly most gifted masters, the first as 
painter and carver, the second as carver of statues. From their hand we still 
have a few statuettes and at least one painted portrait. 

Leblond and Le Prévost left the school after the disastrous fires which 
destroyed the Seminary of Quebec twice, in 1701 and 1705. Ordained into 
the priesthood, they became curates and their departure, no less than the 
death of Mgr. de Laval, in 1708, reduced the school to a farm and summer 
residence for priests. But the educational work of the early masters had ful- 
filled its founder’s expectations. Traditional arts and crafts on the St. Law- 
rence passed from master to disciples from that moment, if not earlier, down 
almost to our time. 

The population and resources of French Canada, after the conquest in 
1759, soon began to expand and to alter its tastes. The need for larger 
churches everywhere became insistent. The craftsmen, under constant prac- 
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Fig. 12, FRANCOIS RANVOYZE, 1739-1819, Silver Tray 
Quebec, from the Treasure of the Archbishopric 


Fig. 13. FRANCOIS RANVOYZE, (a) Ciborium, Quebec, Archives de la Province 
de Québec; (b) Monstrance, Montreal, Congrégation de Notre-Dame; 
(c) Chalice, Montreal, Paul Gouin (cup is by Laurent Amiot) 
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tice while rebuilding the churches burnt or ravaged during the siege, grew 
more numerous and skilful. New fashions in architecture developed out of 
what had been sheer necessity. 

Some years before the end of the French domination, the Le Vasseurs of 
Quebec had introduced a rocaille style which reflected the evolution of archi- 
tecture in France under Louis XIV and Louis XV. Many fine examples of 
their art are still preserved; for instance, the choir reredos and altars of the 
Ursulines’ chapel, and the high altars of a number of churches in and around 
Quebec. 

The race for reconstruction, after the conquest, brought about a feeling 
of rivalry between two groups of wood carvers, one located in Quebec—the 
Baillairgés (Fig. 10), and their numerous fellow-workers; and the other, the 
Quevillon school at Ile-Jésus, near Montreal. Once before rivalry had devel- 
oped between towns in France as to who would excel the others in the build- 
ing of Gothic temples. Just so once more, in a humbler habitat, the parishes 
vied with each other in the embellishment of their churches. The collabora- 
tion among the common people, the builders and the authorities made the 
growth of architecture and sculpture in French Canada possible, and brought 
the work to a high point of perfection. This is true of the accomplishments 
of de Léry, the architect for the King in New France; of Paul Labrosse, 
wood carver (Fig. 15), near Montreal (circa 1720 to 1750) ; and of Francois 
and Thomas Baillairgé, carver-architects; also of the work of Francois Ran- 
voyzé (Figs. 12 and 13), and Laurent Amiot, silversmiths (circa 1770 to 
1839). 

The old French ways and outlook still survived among the people in their 
comparative isolation. Churches, colleges and monasteries were the center of 
Canadian culture; places of worship, to be made attractive must be embell- 
ished. Nothing was spared to make them beautiful. Art was an essential, as 
in medieval times and during the Renaissance, not a mere luxury as it has 
become in modern life. Hence its vitality, when most of America still re- 
mained a wilderness. Many wood carvers and sculptors, scores of silver- 
smiths and potters, trained by the masters of the French period, went on 
working during the Le Vasseur, the Baillairgé and the Quevillon periods. 
Their activities spread in various directions as far as Detroit, Ste. Genevieve 
in Missouri, and Louisiana and included the decoration and equipment of 
public buildings, private houses, sailing ships, and the carving of fine fur- 
niture. This explains the abundance of antique materials of varied character 
along the St. Lawrence, and the survival of the arts in scattered form, in- 
cluding rural handicrafts, down to the present day. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

This year being the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ralph A. Blakelock, the Whit- 

ney Museum of American Art is forming a record of his work. A number of his important 

paintings are still unlocated, including the twelve listed below. We should appreciate it if 

anyone knowing the present ownership of these works would communicate with Lloyd Good- 

rich, Associate Curator, Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 West 8th Street, New York 11, 

New York. 

The Boulder and the Flume in the Franconia Notch, N. H., 1878. 54 x 28. F. S. Gibbs 
sale 1904, 

Kaatherskill Clove. 42 x 20. Llus., Moulton & Ricketts, Chicago, Works by Inness, Wyant, 
Blakelock, 1913. 

Landscape. 23% x 40. Owned by Breasley T. (or ].) Bradley in 1919. 

Moonlight. 56% x 35%. From William M. Daffan coll. Owned by Mrs. M. Loeb, 1919. 

Navajo Basket-Makers. Illus. catalogue of F. S. Gibbs coll., 1901. 

The Necklace. 29 x 36%. Owned by Clapp & Graham, N. Y., 1919. 

Red Woods, California. Illus. catalogue F. S. Gibbs coll., 1901. 

Seal Rock (or Sunset, Seal Rock). 42 x 30. Owned by S. C. Scotten, Chicago, 1913. 

Spring-Rock Cove. 37 x 27. Owned by John McCormack, 1916. 

The Vista. 16 x 24. Owned by Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, 1917. 

Wood Interior. 16 x 24. Illus. Moulton & Ricketts, Chicago, Works by Inness, Wyant, Blake- 

lock, 1913. 

The Wounded Stag. 2] x 39. Lyman C. Bloomingdale sale, 1928. 






































Sir: 
I am preparing a catalogue and critical analysis of the work of the American painter, 
Thomas Hart Benton. I would be grateful if anyone owning sketches, drawings, or paint- 
ings (exclusive of lithographs) by Mr. Benton, would please correspond with me. 


D. W. Laatne, Professor 

Department of Literature and Fine Arts 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
















EDITORS’ NOTE: In Volume IX, No. 2, p. 131, line 16 “his right elbow” should read “his 
left elbow.” 
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TANG DYNASTY, Guardian Lion (marble) 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts 














THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


TANG DYNASTY “GUARDIAN LION” IN THE 
WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF 
ART AND ATKINS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

BY LAURENCE SICKMAN 


Chinese sculpture in its full maturity could not be better rep- 
resented than in this Guardian Lion (H. 11%”) which has 
recently been acquired by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
ind Atkins Museum. There is good reason to believe that this 
ion was unearthed in recent years from the buried ruins of a 
Buddhist temple at Ting Chou, an ancient walled city situated 
some 100 miles south of Peking. 

It was in the T’ang dynasty, which lasted from 618 to 908 
\.D., that Chinese sculpture reached its full maturity and 
ichieved a striking balance between natural representation and 
formal design. No better example of this mature style could be 
found than this Guardian Lion. An exact dating is difficult, but 
t seems probable that this lion was made between 700 and 750 
\.D. The lean, muscular body, glaring eyes and roaring mouth, 
no less than the powerful sharp-clawed paws, all vividly portray 
a beast of fierce vitality. But it is certainly not a representation 
of any earthly lion or a faithful representation of a living ani- 
mal. The sculptor has employed enough realism, based on the 
observation of natural forms, to carry a strong conviction of life 
and movement, while throughout the whole body he has at the 
same time imposed a brilliant formai design. This interplay 
between realism and pattern is accomplished as much by the 
actual cutting of the stone as by the conventionalization of some 
of the forms and the natural modeling of others. In the head 
and forelegs the chisel cuts are sharp and decisive—strongly 
suggestive of the Chinese love of line—while the supple back 


and muscular haunches are more finely worked, smoothed and 
modeled. Originally, the close-grained white marble used in this 
lion was covered with paint, for all early Chinese sculpture, like 
Greek sculpture, was painted. There are still remains of the 
tawny yellow used for the body, while the mouth, parts of the 
head and the claws were apparently painted vermilion. 

It seems most probably that this lion is one of a pair, the 
mate having been lost or destroyed, or it may still remain buried 
in the soil of China. Originally, it may have stood with its com- 
panion piece on either side of a Buddhist altar, serving as a 
guardian of the high gods, as a symbol of the church militant, 
and the power of the Buddhist faith to destroy all evil. A com- 
mon arrangement of such altars was to represent the Buddha 
seated in the middle, flanked by a monk and a Bodhisattva 
(Buddhist saint) on either side. The altar was protected, then, 
by representations of the Four Guardian Kings of the Four 
Quarters, or frequently by a pair of guardian lions, one on 
either side at the front of the altar. Very few examples of 
Chinese sculpture have been found that are of a quality equal 
to this lion. It is tempting to speculate on what the grandeur 
and beauty of the complete shrine must have been. No complete 
group of such superb workmanship has yet been found, but the 
Nelson Gallery lion suggests what unsuspeccted masterpieces of 
Chinese Buddhist art may yet be found in the buried ruins of 
China’s ancient temples. 


TIEPOLO’S MODELLO FOR “THE MARTYRDOM OF 
ST. SEBASTIAN” AT DIESSEN 


From an article by Henry S. Francis in the January, 1947, Bulletin 
of The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, 
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Four Dickson Brothers by John Neagle 
Acquired from the Neagle Family 
Exhibited 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 1887 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO, The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art 














recently acquired by The Cleveland Museum of Art through 
the L. E. Holden Fund and the Delia E. Holden Fund, is a 
finished study, or modello, submitted to the Augustinian mon- 
astery church of Diessen on the Ammersee. It is an oil on can- 
vas (20 x 12% inches), and was commissioned through the 
promotional offices of Tiepolo’s friend, Count Algarotti, who 
enjoyed favor with Frederick the Great and with Frederick 
Augustus II, Elector of Saxony. 

According to the opinions of various people, Tiepolo sent 
from Venice to the Diessen church two small models from 
which the authorities of the convent at Diessen could select the 
one which they wished him to make for the altarpiece of the 
church. One of the models represented the Stoning of St. 
Stephen, the other, the Martrydom of St. Sebastian. The latter 
subject was chosen for Tiepolo to execute and the former was 
assigned to G. B. Pittoni. The final pictures are still apposed 
on the altars in the church at Diessen and bear the date 1739. 

There exists a handwritten chronicle by the Canon Giuseppe 
dall’Abaco, from which it is learned that in the year 1739 the 
finished altarpiece of St. Sebastian, an exceptionally superior 
piece of the renowned Venetian painter Tiepolo, was put up in 
the church. In another manuscript from the archives of Diessen, 
it is reported that the artist was paid 600 crowns therefor. In 
the year 1850, two small models from the convent in Diessen, 
a St. Stephen and a St. Sebastian, were sold in Munich, and the 
present Museum accession is probably the second of these. 

Preliminary drawings for the subject, varying in detail, also 
remain. One, in the Budapest Museum, is a rapid pen and 
wash sketch of the saint alone, tied to a tree trunk; it is perhaps 
by Tiepolo. The position of the saint in this drawing is much 
the same as it is in the Museum painting, though the head is 
thrown back to the right in a more violent attitude. Another 
preliminary sketch in the collection of the Archbishop of Lem- 
berg, Count Szeptycki, has virtually the same composition as 
the Museum canvas and the altarpiece in Diessen, except that 
the head of St. Sebastian assumes the position of the saint in 
the Budapest drawing. Several other minor discrepancies ap- 
pear: in the Szeptycki drawing the figures at the left are ar- 
ranged in a semicircle, and above the group at the left two 
halberds appear, instead of the figures in grisaille standing on 
a prominence who are found in the paintings; also, in the draw- 
ing, the figure at the right holding a quiver is replaced in the 
paintings by a crouching archer. Two more drawings of the 
subject are known: one was part of the R. Guggenheim Collec- 
tion in Venice; another, said to be by Tiepolo, became the 
property of Max Rothschild of London. 

While the monumental effect and the finish of the large altar- 
piece in Diessen are only indicated in the miniature oil acquired 
by the Museum, the sparkle that is so manifestly characteristic 
of the greatest Venetian painter is present as a result of the 
freedom of means the artist employed in making the small 
sketch. The bright flesh tints of the St. Sebastian and the whites 
of his garment, the darker hues, such as the blues of the man’s 
costume at the left, as well as the flaming red of a cloak and, 
best of all, the yellow of a garment, are all not only combined 
so as to form a harmonious whole but are so rapidly and crisply, 
so surely and simply, applied that the net result is one of dra- 
matic brilliance. 


SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF ST. MAMAS 


From the Yale University Art Gallery Picture Book No. 1, 
October, 1946. 


Scene from the Life of St. Mamas, by Francesco de’ Franceschi 
(fl. 1445-1456), Venetian School. Tempera on Wood, 48 x 36 
cm. Gift of Louis M. Rabinowitz, 1946. 
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Early Venetian painting is characterized by its Oriental rich- 
1ess of detail, and its naive narrative charm. St. Mamas was an 
bscure III century saint who was accused of magic by the 
’raeses of Caesarea, and tortured. Here he appears surrounded 
ry a lion and lioness and a bear, rendered harmless through 
he intervention of God, who appears above. Within the room 
he Emperor and the Praeses apparently are discussing their 
udgment. Incidentally, the panel is an interesting contemporary 
ecord of Venetian Gothic architecture. 


PAUL VERONESE’S “CHRIST HEALING A 
PARALYTIC” 


BY W. R. VALENTINER 


The painting by Paul Veronese which the Los Angeles County 
Museum acquired through the Myra T. Hershey Fund, is con- 
nected with one of the first orders the artist received in Venice 
after he had moved there from his native Verona. He was 
twenty-six years old when he settled in Venice in 1554, whither 
he had come probably because of receiving a commission to 
assist in the ceiling decorations for the Council chamber of the 
Ten in the Doge’s Palace. His next commission was for the 
decoration of the organ wings in the church of San Sebastiano, 
a church which was to become the site of some of his greatest 
achievements as in the future the church dignitaries made con- 
stant demands upon him for paintings. (It was in this church 
also that Veronese was buried in 1588.) 

The document with the order for the carpenter, Domenego, 
to build the organ case after the design of Veronese is preserved, 
with the date October 26, 1558. The decoration of the organ 
was finished two years later. Veronese received the last payment 
on April 1, 1560. 
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The contract provided for the following paintings: The Heal- 
ng of a Paralytic and The Miracles on the Lake at Bethesda for 
he inside of the wings; The Presentation in the Temple for the 
nutside of the wings; The Adoration of the Shepherds, flanked 
vith figures of St. Jerome and St. Francis, for the balustrade in 
ront. It is most probable that Veronese made carefully executed 
weparatory studies (modelli) for the paintings on the organ, 
vhich he submitted to the committee of the church. The small 
ainting (canvas, 40 x 42 inches) which the Los Angeles Mu- 
eum acquired, is a dimensionally reduced version of the com- 
sition of the inside of the wings, with some slight changes 
n detail, and is probably the modello for this section of the 
gan painting. The picture was discovered only recently in 
England and is not mentioned anywhere in the literature upon 
the artist. 

The composition which, on the organ, is divided in two large 
eparate parts, is here combined into one unit. The angel, on 
whose wings pentimenti are visible, is therefore moved closer 
to the center, and the outlines of the upper border are straight 
nstead of curved as on the organ itself. The canvas is square, 
1 shape which Veronese was to use in some of his smaller com- 
positions such as The Crucifixion in the Louvre, the two alle- 
gorical paintings in the National Gallery, London, the Venus 
and Mars in a New York private collection, etc. The painting 
is brilliantly executed and has the silvery tone from which the 
brown, reddish-orange and steel blue local colors stand out in 
the characteristic manner of the early Venetian period of the 
master. 

The linear composition discloses in concentrated form Vero- 
nese’s typical features, his ability to combine figure groups with 
a rich and fantastic architectural background in rhythmic har- 
mony, to contrast strong movements with quiet, empty spaces, 
to present a view from below through roofless architecture 
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which, reveals a scene of distant buildings and open sky. Vero- 
rese developed to perfection these views from below into open, 
pacious architecture of great monumental beauty which were 
haracteristic of Venetian painting through Veronese’s art. One 
nay speculate that the impulse came from the desire of men 
iving in that city of lagoons to free architecture from narrow 
estrictions of space. 


‘THE NEW NOVEL” BY WINSLOW HOMER IN THE 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


“The man who more than any other raised watercolor to the 
evel of oil was Winslow Homer” (Lloyd Goodrich, American 
Watercolor and Winslow Homer, The Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, 1945). Born in 1836, Homer began his career in 
| lithographer’s shop and it was not until 1873 when he was 
thirty-seven that he really began to work in watercolor. The 
Vew Novel, recently acquired by the Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts, is from the early period of Homer’s activity as a 
watercolorist. It was painted in 1877 when he was forty-one 
and shows the artist dealing with the simplest of scenes with 
his usual “unforced and unaffected truth.” So discerning was 
the artist’s eye and so practiced his hand in the fulfilling of the 
demands made by his clear perception of fact that the flowing 
pattern of the recumbent’s girl’s body becomes reality, hidden 
though it may be under the long folds of her salmon-pink 
gown. The solid and well-articulated forearm holding the book, 
dificult to portray in its foreshortening, is clearly the continua- 
tion of the body, while the weight of the head, relaxed in so 
natural a position, gives added verity to the plasticity of the 
whole figure. Here are volume and form achieved as only a 
great constructor and draftsman can see them. With the sim- 
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lest of lines and tones and with the greatest of ease he builds 
he solidest of structures. 

Although Homer may not be considered by some to be a 
olorist, the museum’s new watercolor would seem to disprove 
uch a thought. Against a background of rich green foliage 
nd a foreground of light green grass studded with flowers of 
lue and yellow, the salmon-pink of the dress is strongly ac- 

ented. Further contrast is made by the red pompon on her 
lack shoe and a similar red in the plaid of the folded robe 
inder the reader’s head. The large black buttons down the 

‘ngth of the gown and the black of the collar and cuff serve 

s further foils to the glowing tones of pink. A light blue scarf 

yosely knotted under the collar makes yet another color note, 
orming, in its combination with the pink and greens, a color 
cheme of unusual subtlety. The colors are gay and brilliant 
because they were exactly that in fact. Homer here, as in his 
other works, has simply painted what he saw, but through the 
clarity and intensity of his vision, and through the directness 
and power of his painting, the little incidents of life, as he sees 
them, become wondrous. 

The museum's new Homer originally belonged to the father 
ot Otto Heinigke, one time assistant to John LaFarge in his 
stained glass work. The elder Heinigke knew many of the ar- 
tists of his time through his work with LaFarge and collected 
paintings by them. From the Heinigke collection it passed to 
that of Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, being sold with her collection 
in 1939. In the American Watercolor Society's Tenth Annual 
Exhibition of 1877 (no. 42) the painting was called “Book” 
and is similarly referred to in the March issue of the same year 
of the Art Journal (American edition) in a brief description. 
The painting also has been reproduced in American Illustrations 
by F. Hopkinson Smith (1892, part 4, p. 50) and in Parnassus 
(Nov., 1939, p. 7). 


THE RECENTLY ACQUIRED GAUGUIN IN THE 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 


The Yellow Christ, one of Paul Gauguin’s best known can- 
vases, has recently been acquired by the Albright Art Gallery. 
Dated 1889, before Gauguin went to the South Seas, it was 
painted in Brittany and was considered in its day the manifesto 
of a new art movement to succeed Impressionism. Looted by 
the Nazis, it is one of the first pictures recovered to be sold in 
America. 

The scene depicts three Breton peasant women, in character- 
istic blue frocks and starched white coifs, kneeling around a 
wayside crucifix. The Christ is painted a brilliant yellow against 
a dark brown cross. The time of day is evening—the hour of 
the Angelus. Beyond the cross is a landscape dotted with apple 
trees, a wall in the middle ground over which a boy is climbing, 
and in the distance a village. The whole composition is in vivid 
areas of orange, yellow, green and blue arranged in a broad 
decorative pattern. The effect produced is one of extraordinary 
force, even grandeur. 

The natural simplicity and primitive directness of the scene 
obviously appealed to the painter who made his famous pro- 
test against Parisian and Western sophistication by exiling him- 
self to the South Seas, where he died in 1903. Brittany was his 
first step away from Paris, and The Yellow Christ, together 
with such paintings of the same year as Jacob Wrestling with 
the Angel in the National Gallery of Scotland and The Calvary 
n the Royal Museum, Brussels, mark his departure from the 
iccepted impressionistic practice of the day of painting only 
the changing effects of light. In The Yellow Christ Gauguin 
vives an architectural strength to his composition by rendering 
the forms of his figures and of the landscape in colors used 
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The resulting picture is a symbolic expression of Gauguin’s ar 
tistic personality of tremendous significance. The style here ini- 
tiated influenced many of the younger artists of his day and o 
the twentieth century. 

The Yellow Christ is discussed, mentioned and reproduced 
in most of the publications on Gauguin. So far as is known, the 
only time the picture has been on exhibition previously in this 
country was in The Museum of Modern Art’s first loan exhibi 
tion, 1929, “Cezanne, Gauguin, Seurat, Van Gogh.” 


“THE BETRAYAL OF CHRIST” BY SASSETTA 


From an article by E. P. Richardson in the Bulletin of The 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1947. 


The description of Sassetta’s art, written in 1935 for the 
Thieme-Becker dictionary of artists by Mr. F. Mason Perkins, 
one of the best connoisseurs of early Italian painting, can scarce- 
ly be bettered in its brevity. “Sassetta’s art is characterized by 
refinement of technique and extraordinary beauty of line and 
color, by rare mingling of naturalistic truth and poetic feeling, 
as well as by the uncommonly individual character of his types 
and forms. As the bearer of this happy combination of qualities 
Sassetta is without question the most gifted, important and in- 
fluential figure in the history of Sienese art during the first half 
of the Quattrocento.” Yet so recent a discovery is the taste for 
Sienese painting that our knowledge of Sassetta begins, for all 
practical purposes, with an article which Mr. Langton Douglas 
contributed to the Burlington Magazine in 1901, in which he 
put together a group of documented works by Sassetta which 
had previously gone under a variety of other names, and drew 
the first outlines of this charming artist. 
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for their decorative impact rather than their realistic appearance. 
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AGQUAVELLA 


38 East 57 St. New York 


Our museum acquired an example of Sassetta in 1924 when 
Dr. Valentiner purchased The Procession to Calvary (formerly 
in the Carl Hamilton collection) as part of a group of pictures 
which formed the foundation of our collection of Italian Gothic 
aid early Renaissance painting. Yet although interest in Sassetta 
has grown steadily since that time, the Detroit picture received 

le attention, perhaps because it seemed rather different from 
the norm of his work so that one scholar, Van Marle, even de- 
scribed it as*the work of a pupil. In 1938, however, Mr. John 
Pope-Hennessy established its true place in Sassetta’s work. In 
an article in the Burlington Magazine he established the fact 
that it belonged with two other hitherto unpublished paintings 
in English private collections, The Agony in the Garden in the 
collection of Lady Catherine Ashburnham, and The Betrayal 
of Christ in the collection of Mrs. F. Mason Perkins, the whole 
forming a predella of the Passion of Christ. Executed in Sas- 
setta’s last years, under the influence of Florentine painting, this 
Passion Predella was in his opinion Sassetta’s masterpiece of 
formal inventive power and in its expressive narrative quality 
almost the equal of Sassetta’s most famous narrative sequence, 
the Story of St. Francis (in the London National Gallery, Chan- 
tilly and the Berenson collection, Settignano). Careful cleaning 
of our picture in 1943 revealed also a remarkable freshness and 
delicate poetry of color which had until that time been ob- 
scured by a coating of dirt and old varnish. 

Through the good offices of Mr. Edward Hutton, we were 
able this year to acquire the second predella of the series, The 
Betrayal of Christ from the Perkins collection, as the gift of the 
general membership of the Founders Society, It too has been 
carefully cleaned of its disfiguring overpainting and now, hang- 
ing beside its companion picture, it will, I believe, more than 
justify Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s belief in the extraordinary artistic 
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importance of this series. The panel has evidently suffered a 
the top and the upper portion of the sky and hills have been 
cut off. The panel now measures 14% x 23% inches, whercas 
the Procession to Calvary is 19% inches high by 25 inches wice. 
But in its essential parts the painting, though rubbed and thin 
in places, is well preserved. Cleaning revealed in the figures an 
added beauty of color and poignancy of expression—the re- 
proachful face of the betrayed Christ, as he looks at Judas, is 
a masterpiece of haunting emotion. But the only surprise came 
by the removal of the overpaint which formerly gave the upper 
portion of the landscape the appearance of a blank black sky. 
There is now seen the wall of the garden of Gethsemane. Over 
its top and through the narrow gateway there is revealed the 
night sky dotted with silver stars, shining upon the tragic tur- 
bulence below. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Pope-Hennessy about the place 
of this Passion Predella in Sassetta’s development seems to me 
quite convincing. The landmark of Sassetta’s late period is the 
altarpiece of St. Francis, of which the front is now in Mr. Ber- 
enson’s collection at Settignano, while seven panels of the Fran- 
ciscan legend from the reverse side are in the National Gallery, 
London, and the eighth at Chantilly. That this altar is one of 
the masterpieces of Italian fifteenth century art and a work of 
unforgettable poetry concerns us less at the moment than that 
it is dated. Sassetta was asked in 1437 by the Franciscan com- 
munity at Borgo San Sepolero to paint a high aitar for their 
church at S. Francesco. He executed the work in his own city 
of Siena and seven years passed before the last payment was 
made, on June 5, 1444. In his biography of Sassetta (London, 
1939, pp. 96-97) Mr. Pope-Hennessy advances the theory that 
the work took this long time because the artist was busy with 
other work in Siena and did not get down to work seriously 
on the St. Francis altar before 1440. The front of the altar, 
which is the more conservative in style, was presumably done 
first, the eight panels of the reverse (which Mr. Berenson has 
described in a famous book, A Sienese Painter of the Francis- 
can Legend) show a complexity and subtlety of formal compo- 
sition which Pope-Hennessy attributes (p. 110) to a renewed 
influence of the most advanced Florentine painting and espe- 
cially of Domenico Veneziano, who painted, probably in the 
early 1440's, a great altarpiece of St. Lucy (now in the Uffizi), 
which is well known to Americans because two of its predella 
panels, The Stigmatization of St. Francis and St. John in the 
Desert have just been given by Mr. Kress to the National Gal- 
lery, Washington. However that may be, the two predelle of 
the Passion in Detroit are closely linked in style with the small 
panels of Sassetta’s St. Francis altar. One has only to compare 
the face of Christ carrying his cross with the St. Francis in St 
Francis Renouncing his Heritage; the billowing robes of the 
angry father in the same picture with those of the fleeing apos 
tles in the Betrayal; the reproachful face of Christ in the Be 
trayal with that of St. Francis in the Stigmatization, to see that 
our pictures belong to this last phase of Sassetta’s art. Two other 
works are connected in style with the Passion predella—a Me 
donna and Child in the Frick collection and a Birth of the 
Virgin belonging to Lord Rothermere. These were presumably 
done between 1444 and May, 1447, when Sassetta received his 
last commission. This was to do a large fresco of the Corona 
tion of the Virgin on the Porta Romana, the gateway through 
which the main highroad from the south entered the city of 
Siena. He never finished the fresco, for while at work above 
the gateway one cold day in March, 1450, he contracted pneu- 
monia and a month later died. 

A discussion has been going on recently among art historians 
about the desirability of reuniting the parts of ancient works 
of art which have become separated. Professor Bodkin published 
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a book in which he advanced the arguments for reassembling 
tiem. Mr. Langton Douglas replied in The Art Quarterly with 
me justice that the various parts of early Italian polyptychs 
ere often really separate pictures whose relation to each other 

the framework of an altarpiece was more architectural than 
trinsic . . . . and that the peoples of the world are better 
le to enjoy their common heritage of the great art of the 
orld by reason of the dispersal that has taken place. One may 
perhaps add that there is no general rule—the parts of some 
lispersed compositions need each other, some do not. In the 
esent case, these two panels by Sassetta are so intimately con- 
nected in thought and feeling that they gain in eloquence and 
beauty by being together; and I cannot but feel a deep satisfac- 
tion that after their separate wanderings, from Italy to England, 
from England to America, they are united to take up the mys- 
terious life which painters live, together again upon one wall 
in one of the great cities of the Western world. Panel: h.i47%; 
w.23 2/8 inches. The panel has been cut at the top and sides. 
Collections: Davenport Bromley, London; R. Langton Doug- 
las; F. Mason Perkins. References: R. Van Marle, IX, p. 
361n; J. Pope-Hennessy, Burlington Magazine, LXXII 
(1938), 49 and LXXV (1939), 130; Pope-Hennessy, Sas- 
setta, 1939, p. 114. Gift of the Founders Society, 1946. Acc. 
no. 46.56. 
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A LANDSCAPE BY A CONTEMPORARY OF RUBENS 
BY W. R. VALENTINER 

The acquisition of a seventeenth century landscape by an ar- 

tist who was a contemporary and friend of Rubens and Van 


Dyck is of special interest in connection with the recent Rubens- 
Van Dyck exhibition in the Los Angeles County Museum. 
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It is a landscape of unusual size (54 x 83), with peasa ts 











bowling in the foreground, by David Teniers the Younger, 
. the most famous genre painter of the southern Netherlands. 
The April Issue of This canvas, undoubtedly one of his masterpieces, reveals the Willi 
artist as both an excellent landscapist and figure painter. It be. — 
ART IN AME R ICA longs to his best middle period, about 1650, when his work was Be 
distinguished by a light, silvery tone, and was executed with a 
fluid, transparent technique. The painting, signed with the ar. = 
introduces to the general public for the first time tist’s monogram, has a long history. It is mentioned by Sir 
pen ee en ye men cape Joshua Reynolds in the record of his journey through Flanders P 
; ikem : 5 ie and Holland in 1781. He saw it in the collection of the banker, AY 
Dannot, of Brussels, at whose sale it later appeared in 1828. intere 
WINTHROP CHAND LER Later it came into the possession of Mr. Ewing, of John Naylor, logue 
Leighton Hall, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, and of Captain} ©o"™ 
. C. J. Leyland, Heggerston Hall, Beal, Northumberland. It is§ 
one of the great provincial portrait painters of the also described in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, Ill, No. 527. This defe: 
18th century . . A book-length monograph by English history of the painting is not without reason. For while 7 lif 
} ; Louis XIV is known to have protested against the exhibition J '“!0SY 
of Teniers’ works in the Royal Collections, considering them J '" 4™ 
NINA FLETCHER LITTLE coarse and vulgar, the strong and earthy character of Teniers | Theo. 
art was always highly appreciated and esteemed in England in 95 
A complete catalogue raisonné with illustrations of ~ eighteenth and nineteenth gay " ye study the Ailj gral 
andscape with village and lakes in the distance, we see that the con 
the 35 paintings discovered to date. English landscape painters, notably Gainsborough, were much Bro 
influenced by this skilful Flemish artist. Thi 
In his personal life Teniers is second only to Rubens and hol 
ART IN AMERICA An illustrated | Van Dyck among the distinctive figures in Flemish art of the on a 
Quateny Magetes seventeenth century. He was early appointed court painter to ws b 
$1.50 per copy $6 per year the Governor of the Netherlands, and like the illustrious Rubens sai 
and Van Dyck before him, was later knighted. The Archduke J, i 
13 ANDREW ST., SPRINGFIELD 9, MASS. Leopold William was especially fond of Teniers and made him mies 
curator of his famous picture gallery which later formed the f . 
; : mee ge 
greater part of the Hapsburg collections in Vienna and which 
are now the Vienna Gallery. Finally, Teniers founded the first LEW! 
Academy of Art in Antwerp, in which artists could draw from sity 
the nude model. He amassed a considerable fortune as his The 
paintings were sought after in all European courts. The fine housec 
© castle near Perks where he lived in later life and whose ruins § the A 
 ¢ t r | e eC S still exist, is frequently found as the background feature of his § the “e 
landscapes. It appears in our own picture, where it is beautifully J =manne 
lighted by the midday sun. have i 
This painting was acquired for the Museum through the 9 tions a 
U r 7 € n t Myra T. Hershey Fund and is being exhibited in the New to hav 
A Accessions Gallery. more 
publis! 
The Comparative Index of Inte io 19, 19 
Auction Soa Published Sia aes, ieee, A PAINTING BY REMBRANDT S FUrE. Saaeees paces 
. FABRITIUS IN THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM RUBIE 
Volume XXIII BY C. C. CUNNINGHAM brar 
Season August 1944-July 1945 The name of Rembrandt van Rijn is familiar to almost every pe 
Pj 2 a ‘ household and his paintings rank among the finest and most ph 
ictures, Drawings, Miniatures and Prints. Old hichly eel A A + he warid Se tunity 
Silver, Arms and Armour, Ceramics, Clocks Py ee ee ee cores shows 
and Watches, Coins, Medals and Seals, Furni- names of his many pupils, however, are hardly known outside J 14 1; 
nance" tata Se in le , Seul : of art circles in spite of the fact that, particularly when work-f . 
nen Dagan Pa oe So g in his studio, many of their paintings have been at various shite, 
Carvings and Bronzes, Tapestry and Needle- oe eg! é y or diate t 
etoile ; times attributed to the master himself. As a teacher and as an ; 
: influence on Dutch painting of the seventeenth century, Rem- § /”dice 
PRICE COMPLETE £7.7s. brandt’s influence was profound. Curiously enough, however, ing | 
ieee, 4. 0 CD he cee vee) few painters developed great artistic stature after leaving the Edu 
4 vi ja Rembrandt studio. Among the few who did were Carel Fabritius 93 p 
PRONE. Ame apnea OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS: and, to a lesser extent, his brother Barent Fabritius ( 1624-1673). This 
THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD, 1 DORSET BLDGs., The museum is fortunate, therefore, in having acquired by pur- sts wi 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND chase through the Sumner Fund a splendid example of the ind Ex 
latter’s work, The Satyr and the Peasant. n the 
RANE SERN SS see The subject which derives from Aesop and is repeated by by Ma 
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Wiliam Rimmer, 1816-1879. Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, New York, and Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Foreword by Juliana Force. Critical essay by Lincoln Kir- 
stein. 12 illus. Catalogue of an exhibition of 6 sculptures, 21 
paintings, 60 drawings, 4 lithographs, 2 etchings and | re- 
production. 

A careful survey and critical estimate of one of the most 
interesting American nineteenth century artists this short cata- 
ogue forms a monograph of permanent value. Mr. Kirstein 
contributes a vivid and sympathetic critical biography of Rim- 
mer. Rimmer’s small production (which Mr. Kirstein calls his 
‘defeat”) is attributed to his Boston mileau; yet the story of 
his life makes one doubt that a man of Rimmer’s extraordinary 
idiosyncracy could have solved his problems very much better 
in any other human community. 


Theodore Robinson, 1852-1896. The Brooklyn Museum, 1946. 
95 pp. Frontispiece and 9 illus. in text, 37 pls. Mono- 
graph and catalogue raisonné by John I. H. Baur issued in 
connection with a retrospective exhibition of the artist at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 


This monograph exhibits the care, thoroughness and exact 
scholarship which we have learned to expect of Mr. Baur’s 
work. Robinson emerges as a minor but real talent, by nature 
an objective realist, who absorbed the pictorial style of French 
impressionism and wished to transform it into a more robust 
style expressive of the masculine character of the American 
landscape. His ever-fragile health gave way while he was still 
struggling for a solution of his problem of expression. 


LEWIS, WILMARTH S. The Yale Collections. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 54 pp., 13 illus. $2.00. 

The author writes a survey of the varied Yale collections 
housed in the Peabody Museum, the Anthropology Museum, 
the Art Gallery and in the libraries. He shows how they form 
the “essential tools” of the scholar. It is interesting to learn the 
manner in which the collections were started and the extent they 
have increased through the years. Yale’s natural history collec- 
tions are world famous. Yale was the first American University 
to have a college art gallery and her libraries today number 
more than three million books. Mr. Lewis’ book was timely 
published when the University held a convocation (October 18- 
19, 1946) to celebrate the return of her collections to peace time 
pursuits. 


RUBISSOW, HELEN. The Art of Russia: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946. 32 pp., 164 illus. $6.00. 


With Russia so much in our thoughts these days it is pleasant 
to have this volume which brings us a much needed oppor- 
tunity to know Russian art. There are over a hundred pictures 
showing early icons, the influence of the West in the late 17th 
and 18th centuries, and the present day art. The text gives a 
survey of Russian painting from the 14th century to our imme- 
diate time. 


Indice de Pintura Y Escultura—Index of Guatemalan Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. Edicion Auspici ada por el Ministerio de 
Educacion Publica: Castaneda, Avila y Cie, Guatemala, 1946. 
93 pp., 45 illus. 

This book contains an alphabetical index of Guatemalan art- 
sts with a biographical sketch of each written both in Spanish 
ind English. The list renders a real service for those interested 
n the study of the arts of America. The index was assembled 
»"y Mario Alvarado Rubio and Rodolfo Galeotti Torres. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ART 


BERENSON, BERNARD. Sassetta, Un pittore senese della 
leggenda francescana. Florence, Electa Editrice, 1946. 125 pp., 
52 pls. 

A new edition, in Italian, of the famous book published 40 
years ago. Mr. Berenson has reprinted the original text un- 
changed, adding new notes to bring it down to date and to 
link it to the Epilogue in which he has put down his views of 
today with no less originality and eloquence than in his youth- 
ful work. The difference between Giotto’s interpretation and 
Sassetta’s he now attributes to a difference in eras of religious 
feeling rather than to a difference in personal insight. He with- 
draws from his 1936 list of Sassetta’s works the Birth of the 
Virgin at Asciano, and the Osservanza triptych, Siena, which 
he now believes to be the work of Sano di Pietro; and the 
Assumption of the Virgin at Estergom which he gives to Pietro 
di Giovanni Ambrosi. The Detroit Journey to Calvary, on the 
other hand, which Van Marle doubted, Mr. Berenson accepts 
as a masterpiece which enlarges the range of Sassetta’s art. The 
publisher has given the new edition an admirable format. 


British Contemporary Painters. Albright Art Gallery, The Buf- 
falo Fine Arts Academy. Introduction by Andrew C, Ritchie. 
89 pp., 61 illus. 

The catalogue published by the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 
in connection with the Exhibition, “British Contemporary Paint- 
ers,” is an extremely worthwhile publication. The foreword by 
the director of the Albright Art Gallery, Andrew C. Ritchie, 
is excellent and gives a clear and learned account of thirteen 
artists represented in the exhibition. Five other museums (The 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco; the 
Cleveland Art Museum; the City Art Museum of St. Louis; the 
Art Gallery of Toronto; and Worcester Art Museum) shared 
the cost with the Albright Art Gallery to make it possible for 
America to know and see the work of modern British painters. 


JANIS, HARRIET AND SIDNEY. Picasso—The Recent Years 
1939-1946. Doubleday and Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 
130 black and white illus., 5 color reproductions. $7.50. 


In an effort to stimulate a deeper awareness of Picasso, the 
authors describe the artist’s spiritual and moral courage during 
the war, his political attitudes and their consequences, the effect 
of his paintings on the public during exhibitions in France and 
England and, finally, the devices used by Picasso to achieve his 
various purposes. Such devices include the use of angular and 
distorted shapes, displacement of features or objects, prismatic 
effect of light and the use of the circulating viewpoint which 
shows several sides of a figure placed in juxtaposition. Further 
clarification of Picasso’s work is encouraged by comparisons of 
photographs with paintings, by the inclusion of quotations from 
the artist and his friends and by the authors’ commentary on 
individual plates. 


VALENTINER, W. R. Loan Exhibition of Forty-three Paint- 
ings by Rubens and Twenty-five Paintings by Van Dyck. 
Los Angeles County Museum, 1946. 60 pp., 39 illus. 

Actes du Xlle Congrés international d'histoire de Vart, Brus- 
sels 20-29 Septembre 1930. 2 vols. 635 pp., illustrated. Brus- 
sels, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique. 

The proceedings of the congress held on the centennial of 
Belgian independence contained many useful papers and dis- 
cussions. Those which have not been subsequently published in 
periodicals are here given in full. 
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Lafontaine concerns the peasant who astonishes the satyr by 
first blowing hot, to warm his hands, and then blowing cold, 
to cool his porridge. This subject must have been a favorite one 
with the artist, as he repeated it later in a picture of different 
composition in the Academia, Bergamo, and executed a draw- 
ing likewise different in composition which is in the Boymans 
Museum, Rotterdam. The figures of the two girls at either side 
of the mother and child were uncovered after recent cleaning 
of the picture. The difference is apparent in comparing a photo- 
graph of the painting as reproduced by Dr. W. R. Valentiner 
in the September, 1932, Art Bulletin, where the painting is first 
correctly attributed to Barent Fabritius. When it was in the 
Paul M. Warburg collection in New York it was given to 
Nicolaes Maes. 

The Museum’s picture can be dated with more or less cer- 
tainty in that it betrays a strong influence of the work of his 
brother Carel, whom Barent joined in Delft in 1652. Based 


therefore on stylistic evidence The Satyr and the Peasant belongs 
to the period between 1652 and 1656. 

The influence, both in conception and technique, of such 
works of Rembrandt’s as the Holy Family in Leningrad, painted 
when Barent was in the master’s studio, is strongly apparent, 
but the light background with its use of the silhouette and the 
development of the genre subject reveal Barent’s association 
with the Delft school and particularly with his brother Carel. 

There is a charm and sentiment to the whole conception, and 
the incidental details of still-life add immeasurably to its appeal. 
The delicate painting of the cheeses and bread on the shelves 
at the left, or the bow! of porridge with the plates and utensils 
on the white tablecloth are wholly charming. Rembrandt would 
have given the painting more impact, more drama, more feel- 
ing of flesh and blood, but certainly in such enchanting passages 
as the baby held in his mother’s arms, or the young boy warm- 
ing his hands, Barent approaches the extraordinary insight of 
his master. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
Frederick Buhl House, Detroit, 251, 253 
Merrill Block, Detroit, 252, 254 


Amiuot, Laurent, 341 


ANDERSON, JAMES, 240 
City Hall, Detroit, 255 
ANDERSON, JAMEs and JorpoN, ALBERT 
Custom House and Post Office, Detroit, 252, 255 
Marine Hospital, Detroit, 254 
St. John’s Church, Detroit, 240, 241 
Zachariah Chandler House, Detroit, 253 


Arp, Hans, 115 


Austin, Henry 


St. John’s Church, Hartford, Conn., 238 


Bartiaircé, Francois aND THomas, 341 


St. Ambrose (Church of Saint-Ambroise de Lorette), 336, 341 
Barurr, CLaupe, 337 
Barwacu, Ernst, 131 
Barry, Srr Cuarwes, 253 
Bassano, Jacopo, 293 


Beninc, Sanpers (Master of Mary of Burgundy), 191-211 
Annunciation (Formerly Vienna, Czecowizka Coll.), 194, 195 
Crucifixion with the Mount of Olives (Berlin Print Room), 200, 206 
Miniatures, see Illuminated MSS. 
St. Barbara (Berlin Print Room), 193, 195 


Benine, Simon, 191-211 
Altarpiece (Madrid, Prado), 207 
Miniatures, see Illuminated MSS. 

Portrait of a Monk (Zurich, Dr. H. Forrer Coll.), 208, 211 
Self-portrait (London, Victoria and Albert), 208; (New York, Lehman Coll.), 208; 
(Paris, Louvre), 208, 211 

Ber, JEANNE LE, 334 

BERNARDI, GIOVANNI DEI 
Rock-Crystal Carving (Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery), 80, 81, 82 

Buies, Herr MET ve, 204 

Borpone, Paris, 284-287 
Miracle of the Ring (Venice, Academy), 287 
Portrait of Marcus Fugger (Augsburg, Castle of Babenhausen), 287 
Portrait of a Senator (Sarasota, Fla., The John and Mable Ringling Museum), 286, 

287 
Boucner, Francois, 311 
BourpicHon, Jean, 192, 207 











Bouts, Dirk, 192 
Martyrdom of Hippolythos (Bruges, St. Jacques), 193 


Brancusi, Constantin, 115 


Broruer Luc, 338 
BroucHorst, JOHANNES, 41 


Bruecet, Prerer THE Evper, 197, 204, 207 
Tower of Babel (Vienna Museum; Rotterdam, Van Beuningen Coll.), 197 


BRUEGHEL, JAN THE Exper (School of) 
Noah's Ark (Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery), 276, 278, 280 


Cauisto Piazza pa Lon, 284 
Portrait of Lodovico Vistarini of Lodi (New York Art Market), 284, 286 


Catena, VINCENZO, 287 


CHARDIN, JEAN-BapTisTE SIMEON 
Rafrdichissements (Springfield Museum of Fine Arts), 82, 83, 84 
Cuiari, Fasrizio, see Chlarus, Fabritius 
CHINESE BRoNzEs 
Conventional T'ang Marriage Mirror (Washington, D.C., S. Cammann Coll.), 98, 99, 
101 
Han TLV Mirror (Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art), 95, 97 
T'ang Dragon Mirror (Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art), 98, 99 
T'ang Mirror from the “Po-ku t'u lu”, 94, 97 
T'ang Mirror of the K’ai-Yiian Period (713-742 A.D.) (Seattle Art Museum), 92, 93- 
114 
CHINESE CERAMICS 
Early Ming Dynasty Blue-and-W hite “Hole-Bottom” Bowls (University of Michigan, 
Museum of Anthropology), 319, 323 
Early Ming Dynasty, Major Fragment of a Ying Ch’ing Bowl (University of Michi- 
gan, Museum of Anthropology), 320, 322-325 
Gray Porcelaneous Stoneware Bowl (University of Michigan, Museum of Anthro- 
pology), 319, 321 
Late Sung or Yiian Dynasty, Ying Ch'ing Wine Pot (University of Michigan, Mu- 
seum of Anthropology), 314, 315-325 
Sung Dynasty, Ying Ch’ing Bowls (University of Michigan, Museum of Anthro- 
pology), 318, 319, 322, 324 
Two Base Fragments, Gray Porcelaneous Stoneware (Ann Arbor, James M. Plumer; 
University of Michigan, Museum of Anthropology), 321, 322, 327 
CHINESE SCULPTURE 
T’ang Dynasty Guardian Lion (Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts), 344, 345 


Cuirico, Grorcio pz, 121 


Cuxarus, Fasritius (Fabrizio Chiari) 
Venus and Mercury (engraving after lost painting by Poussin), 21 


Cieve, Joos vAN 
Adoration of the Magi (Detroit Institute of Arts), 180, 182-186 


Courset, Gustave, 301 
Daumier, Honoré, 301 




















Davin, Gerarp, 198, 199, 207, 208 
Miracle of St. Anthony with the Donkey (London, Loyd Coll.), 200 
Transfiguration (Bruges, Museum), 194 


Davis, ALEXANDER JACKSON, 253 
Bela Hubbard House, Detroit, 251, 254 
Christopher Reeve House, Detroit, 254 
Daniel Scotten House, Detroit, 253 
E. C. Litchfield House, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N.Y., 253 


Decorative ARTs 
BoHEMIAN: 
Altarfrontal with half-figures of biblical personages (Berlin, Schlossmuseum), 147 
Back portion of a Chasuble with embroidered Orphrey in the style of the Master 
of Wittengau (early 15th Century) (Detroit Institute of Arts), 144-152, 149 (de- 
tail), 150 
Coronation of the Virgin (14th Century Altarfrontal) (Dresden Museum), 147 
The Passion of Christ (14th Century Altarfrontal) (Berne, Historic Museum), 147 
Majolica Plate, Deruta (Detroit Institute of Arts), 257-260, 259 
Semiramis, A Late 15th Century Gothic Tapestry (Honolulu Academy of Arts), 176, 
179, 181 
Silver Epergne of the Chippendale Period (Philadelphia Museum of Art), 80, 81 


Decas, Epcar 
Frieze of Dancers (Cleveland Museum of Art), 172, 173, 175, 177 


Dexacrorx, Evcéne, 303 

pe Léry, 341 

Dove, Arruur, 125 

Downinc, ANprEw Jackson, 250, 253, 254 
Diner, Atsrecut, 29, 198, 207 


Dyck, ANTHONY VAN, 25, 26, 41 
Education of Bacchus (Weimar Gallery [drawing]; Rome, Mario Menotti Coll.), 25, 
26, 27 
Genoese Noblemen, 297 
Portrait of the R. F. Jean-Charles della Faille (Brussels, Royal Museums of Fine Arts), 
170, 171, 173 


Eakins, THomas, 213-233 
Lady with a Setter Dog (original version), 212, 218, 221 
Lady with a Setter Dog (final state) (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art), 212, 
223 
Mrs. Frank Hamilton Cushing (Philadelphia Museum of Art), 219, 224 
Mrs. Gilbert Lafayette Parker (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts), 227, 228, 230, 231 
Mrs. Thomas Eakins (Private Coll.), 219, 225 


Epwin, Davin, 33-36 
Dr. William Smith (engraving after portrait by Gilbert Stuart) (New York Public 
Library), 32, 35 
Governor Thomas McKean (engraving after portrait by Gilbert Stuart) (New York 
Public Library), 32, 35 
Judge Edward Shippen (engraving after portrait by Gilbert Stuart) (New York Pub- 
lic Library), 32, 35 














Eemonp, Justus van, 41 
Ex Greco, 3-17 

Burial of the Count of Orgas (detail) (Toledo, Santo Tomé), 7, 9 

Don Hortensio Paravicino (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts), 13, 15 

Holy Family (Cleveland Museum of Art; New York, Hispanic Society of America), 

8, 11, 12 

Manusso Theotocopuli (Florence, Conte A. Contini-Bonacossi Coll.), 14, 15 

Self-portrait (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art), 2, 10, 12 . 

The Proverb (Hartford, Conn., Wadsworth Atheneum, anonymous loan), 6, 13 
Exuior, Carr. Rosert T., 237 


Exuiot, Carr. Ropert T. anp Merritt, ALonzo 
First St. Paul's Church, Detroit, 234, 235, 237 


Ernst, Max, 115, 119, 121 


Fasririus, BARENT 
The Satyr and the Peasant (Hartford, Conn., Wadsworth Atheneum), 354, 360, 362 


Faucnois, Micuer, 338 





FiemisH Drawinc 
Descent of the Holy Ghost (Rotterdam, Boymans Museum), 194, 201 
The Justice of the Emperor Titus (Rotterdam, Boymans Museum), 203, 206 
Transfiguration of Christ (Rotterdam, Boymans Museum), 193, 196 


FLemMisH ParntING 
Landscape (c.1530), 204 
St. Christopher (Twente, Museum), 203, 205 
Story of Joseph (roundel) (Berlin, Museum), 203 
The Building of the Tower of Babel (The Hague, Mauritshuis), 190, 197 
The Mass of St. Gregory after the Master of Flémalle (Brussels, Royal Museums of 
Fine Arts), 174, 177, 179 


Fouguset, Jean, 192 


FRaconarD, JEAN-Honoré 
The Letter or Spanish Conversation (Art Institute of Chicago), 77, 78 


FRANCESCHI, FRANCESCO DE’ 
Scene from the Life of St. Mamas (Yale University Art Gallery), 346, 347, 349 


FrencH SCULPTURE 
Annunciation Figure, X11 Century Romanesque (Worcester Art Museum), 78, 79, 80 


FreNcH-CANADIAN ARCHITECTURE 
H6tel-Dieu, Quebec, as seen long ago from above, 328 
One of the Oldest Stone Houses in French Canada (Argentenay, Isle of Orleans), 328, 
337 
Sanctuary of the Church of Saint-Frangois, 1836-1844 (Isle of Orleans), 331, 337 
The Habitation at Port Royal erected by Samuel de Champlain (engraving), 328, 329 


FrencH-CaNaDIAN SCULPTURE 

Early Quebec School, St. Roch, Presumably from the Confrérie de Sainte-Anne de 
Québec (Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology), 330, 332 

Early Quebec School, Virgin and Child (Batiscan, Church of Saint-Frangois Xavier), 
330, 332 

School of Montreal, Virgin and Child (Montreal, Ecole du Meuble), 335 

School of Montreal, Virgin and Child (detail) (Art Gallery of Toronto), 340 




















Gaucuin, Pau 
The Yellow Christ (Buffalo, Albright Art Gallery), 350, 355, 356 


Genner, Samus, 338 


GENT, JASPER VAN 
St. Joris (drawing) (London, British Museum), 203 
GERMAN SCULPTURE 
Early 16th Century, Pope Sixtus (Dérndorf), 1370 
Late 15th Century, St. Gregor (Nuremberg, Germanic National Museum), 137n 


Griorciong, 284, 307 

Giovine, Patma, 288 

GiockEnbon, 192 

Gogs, Huco van per, 192, 193, 198, 199, 203, 204, 207 
Holyrood Triptych (Edinburgh), 198 

Gocu, Vincent van, 302, 307 

Gossaert, Jan, see Mabuse 


Goya, Francisco Jost, 141-143 
Borrico que anda en dos pies (Madrid, Prado), 140, 143 
Capricho 13, “Estén Calientes” (New York, Hispanic Society of America), 140, 142 
Mitad de Cuaresma (drawing) (Griinewald, Gerstenberg Coll.), 140, 141-143 
Parten la vieja (drawing) (Paris, Louvre), 141 


GriinewaLp, Matruias, 148 


He ienistic ScULPTURE 
Seleucus IV as Heracles, 2nd Century B.C. Bronze (Kansas City, William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art ), 178, 181 


Himpet, Wi11AM 
St. Joseph's Church, Detroit, 239, 242 


Hogcke, JOHANNES VAN DEN, 41 


Homer, WinsiLow, 213-233 
Lost on the Grand Banks (original version), 216, 218, 221 
Lost on the Grand Banks (final state) (Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art, on 
loan), 216, 223, 232n 
On a Lee Shore (Providence, Rhode Island School of Design), 220, 225 
Right and Left (Philadelphia Museum of Art, on loan), 227, 229, 231 
The New Novel (Springfield Museum of Fine Arts), 350, 353, 355 
Weather Beaten (Private Coll.), 220, 223, 225 


Horensout, Gerarp, 191-211 
Altarpiece (Ghent, St. Bavo), 200 
Miniatures, see luminated MSS. 
Triptych with St. Anne (Ghent Museum), 200 
Wings of an Altar with Portraits of the Donors (Ghent Museum), 200, 202 


Horensout, Lucas, 207 


Horensout, SuSANNE 
Salvator Mundi, 198, 207 


Hunt, Witu1aM Morais, 304 

















ILLUMINATED MANuScRIPTS 
Breviary of Isabelle the Catholic (London, British Museum), 198 
Chronicle of the Dukes of Cleve (Munich), 192 
Geneology of the House of Portugal (London, British Museum), 209 
Golfbook (London, British Museum), 204 
Grimani Breviary (Codex), 191, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 203, 204, 205, 207, 208, 
211 
Heures de Hennessy (Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale), 204 
Hortulus Animae (Vienna), 199, 204 
Libro d’ore (London, British Museum), 191, 198, 200 
Mayer van den Bergh Breviary (Antwerp), 194, 198, 199, 203 
Munich Calendar (Munich, National Library), 204 
Older Prayer Book of Emperor Maximilian I (Vienna), 192, 194, 197, 199 
Poems of Nagonius (Vienna), 193, 197 
Prayer Book of Charles the Bold (Vienna), 192 
Prayer Book of Eleonor of Portugal (New York, Morgan Library), 194, 199, 200, 211 
Prayer Book of Engelbert of Nassau (Oxford), 192, 194 
Prayer Book of King Jacob IV of Scotland, 198 
Prayer Book of Mary of Burgundy, 192 
The Risen Christ Enthroned on the Rainbow, Early 13th Century Manuscript Page 
(Cleveland Museum of Art), 272, 273, 275, 277 


IseENBRANDT, ADRIAEN, 208 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
Portrait Medal of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio (Vienna Museum), 283, 286 
Princess Anna Colonna Barberini (Buffalo, Albright Art Gallery), 270, 271, 273 


Jorpan, Ausert, 239, 240 
First Congregational Church, Detroit, 239 
First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 239, 240 
Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 239 


Jorpan, A. anp O., 237, 238 
Fort Street Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 236, 238, 239 
Second St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, 236, 238 


Jorpan, Apert AND ANDERSON, JAMES 
Custom House and Post Office, Detroit, 252, 255 
Marine Hospital, Detroit, 254 
St. John’s Church, Detroit, 240, 241 
Zachariah Chandler House, Detroit, 253 


Karr, Witiem, 307-313 
Intérieur de Cuisine (after cleaning) (New York, Private Coll.), 309, 313 


Kaur, WiLLemM AND Lancret, Nico.as 
Intérieur de Cuisine (L’Offre du Nid) (New York, Private Coll.), 309, 313 
La Chercheuse de Puces (London, Wallace Coll.), 306, 309, 310 


Kanopinsky, Vasiry, 115 


Kegty, P. C. 
St. Patrick’s Church, Hartford, Conn., 239 


Kus, Paut, 115, 119, 121, 122 
Lasrosse, Paut, 341 


























Lasrosse, Paut (attributed to) 
St. John the Evangelist (Detroit Institute of Arts), 340, 341 


Lancret, Nicoxas, 307-313 
Kitchen Scenes, 307-313 


Lancret, Nicotas anp Kar, WiLLeM 
Intérieur de Cuisine (L’Offre du Nid) (New York, Private Coll.), 309, 313 
La Chercheuse de Puces (London, Wallace Coll.), 306, 309, 310 


Lesionp ve Latour, Jacquzs, 337, 338 


Lerever, Minarp, 248 
Pearl Street Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn., 239 


LENDENSTREICH, VALENTIN (workshop) 
St. Orbanus (Nuremberg, Germanic National Museum), 137n 


Lz Prévosr, 338 
Le Vasseurs, 338, 341 


Le Vasseur, Francois-Nogt anp Jean-Baptiste (attributed to) 
Coat-of-Arms taken from gates of Quebec on Sept. 18, 1759 (Ottawa, Public Archives 
of Canada), 336, 338 


Le Vasseur, Prerre-Noet (attributed to) 
St. Paul (Charlesbourg, Church of Saint-Charles Borromée), 335, 338 


Licinio, BernarpiIno, 284-287 
Portrait of a Young Man (Sarasota, Fla., The John and Mabie Ringling Museum), 284, 
291 
Portrait of a Young Man (Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art), 284, 285; 
(drawing), 286 


Lippi, Fra Fruppo, 10 


Luioyp, Gorpon W., 240, 243, 244, 247, 248, 249, 256 
A. H. Dey House, Detroit, 20 
Caretakers Lodge, Forest Hill Cemetery, Ann Arbor, 250 
Central M. E. Church, Detroit, 242, 244, 247, 248 
Christ Church, Detroit, 241, 244, 246 
Christ Episcopal Church, Springfield, Ohio, 248 
Congregational Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., 247, 248 
St. Andrew's Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., 245, 247, 248 
St. James Episcopal Church, Grosse lle, Mich., 248 
St. Paul's Church, Flint, Mich., 245, 248 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church (now St. Paul’s Shrine of the Blessed Sacrament), Cleve- 
land, 249 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Marquette, Mich., 248 
Samuel T. Douglass House, Grosse lle, Mich., 246, 249, 250 
Sidney D. Miller House, Detroit, 246, 250 
Thomas A. Parker House, Detroit, 250 
Trinity Church, Columbus, 248 
Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, 245, 248 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Marshall, Mich., 247 


Masuse (Jan Gossazrt), 240 








Manin, Joun, 125 

Marmion, Simon, 192 

Master or Cuaries VIII, 207 

Master oF THE Croy Prayversook, 198 

Master oF Franxrort, 203 

Master oF THE Hortu us, 192 

Master oF Jacos IV, 198 

Master oF Mary or Burcunpy, see Bening, Sanders 


Master or Wirrencau, 147, 148 
Christ in Gethsemane (detail) (Prague, Rudolfinum), 148, 151 
The Crucifixion (Prague, Rudolfinum),148, 151 
Three Saints (Prague, Rudolfinum), 148, 151 


Matisse, Henn, 121 
Mazerouies, Puivippe pe, 192 
Memuine, Hans, 192, 207 
Altarwing, 198 
Merritt, Atonzo, 237 
Merritt, ALonzo and Ex.ior, Capt, Rosgart T. 
First St. Paul's Church, Detroit, 234, 235, 237 
MicHELANcELO, 257, 303 
Resurrection (drawing) (London, British Museum), 303 
MicHeLanceLo (School of) 
Lo Sogno (Weimar, Palace of the Grand Duke), 257, 259 


Miter, Jean Francois, 301-305 
Angelus (Paris, Louvre), 301 
Crucifixion (drawing), 300, 304 
Expectation (Kansas City, Art Museum), 301 
Flight into Egypt (drawing), 301, 305 
Les Moissoneurs (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts), 301 
Resurrection of Christ (drawing) (Princeton University, Museum of Historic Art), 


300, 301, 302, 304 
Monprian, Pret, 121 
Moors, Henry, 119 
Noort, ADAM VAN, 38 
Ostape, ADRIAEN VAN, 311 


Ons, Carvin N., 237 
Grace Episcopal Church, Galena, Iil., 237 
Mariners’ Church, Detroit, 235, 237 


PANNINI, GIOVANNI PaoLo 
Interior of St. Peter's, Rome (St. Louis, City Art Museum), 274, 277, 278 


Picasso, Pasio, 12] 
Demoiselles d’ Avignon, 213 























Piomso, SEBASTIANO DEL, 283, 284 
Portrait of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio (Vienna, Museum), 282, 283 


Promso, SEBASTIANO DEL (copy after) 
Portrait of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio (detail) (Carpi, Italy, Castello Pio), 283, 286 


Piper, JoHN 
House of Commons, 1941 (Ottawa, National Gallery of Canada), 266, 267, 269, 271 


Poussin, Nicoxas, 18-23 
Ariadne (Paris, Louvre), 20, 22n 
The Concert (Paris, Louvre), 18, 19, 21, 22 
Venus and Mercury (drawing) (Paris, Louvre), 20, 22n 
Venus and Mercury (lost), 18, 21, 22n 
Venus with Satyr (London, National Gallery), 21, 23 


Prayer Boox Master or Drespen, 192 


PREHISTORIC 
Beaker from East Riding, England, 48 
Bracelet, Spirals and Ring of Gold from Rongeéres, France, 57 
Bronze Bowl from Badelund near Vesteras, Sweden, 61 
Bronze Cup from Brook, Mecklenburg, 61 
Bronze Cup from Oestermarie, Bornholm, 47 
Bronze Cup from Tolfa, Etruria, 61 
Bronze Situla found at Trezzo, Northern Italy, 65 
Bronze Vessel found at Grevenkrug, Holstein, 58 
Bronze Vessel from Lavindsgaard, 65 
Bowl from Boeslunde, Seeland, Denmark (Copenhagen Museum), 52 
Bowl found at Gjerndrup, Denmark (Copenhagen Museum), 61 
Bowl from Unterglauheim near Dillingen, Baveria (Munich Museum), 51 
Clay Vessel from Bishop’s Cairn, Glenwherry, Antrim (Belfast Museum), 48 
Clay Vessel from Broad Down, Farway, Devon, England, 58 
Clay Vessel from Hoyerswerda, 52 
Clay Vessel of rython form found at Treplin near Frankfort on the Oder River, Period 
V, 58 
Decoration of “food vessels,” 48 
Distribution of Gold Bowls, Discs and Lunulae, 66 
Food Vessel from Loughlonghan, Broughshane, Antrim (Belfast Museum), 48 
Fresco from Knossos, Minoan, 65 
Goblets from Boeslunde, Seeland, Denmark (Copenhagen Museum), 52 
Goblets found near Obornice, Poland (Poznan Museum), 52 
Gold Bowl from Albersdorf, Ditmarschen, Holstein (Kiel Museum), 51 
Gold Bowls from Angyalféld, Budapest (Budapest Museum), 61 
Gold Bowl found at Bihar, Hungary (Vienna Museum), 61 
Gold Bowls from Bceslunde, Seeland, Denmark (Copenhagen Museum), 52 
Gold Bowl found at Depenau near Ploen, Holstein (Kiel Museum), 51 
Gold Bowl from Devils Bit, Tipperary, Ireland, 65 
Gold Bowl with star pattern from Eberswalde (Berlin Museum), 47 
Gold Bowl from Eberswalde (Berlin Museum), 61 
Gold Bowl from Eberswalde (Berlin Museum), 48 
Gold Bowls from Eilby Lund, Fyen, Denmark (Copenhagen Museum), 52 
Gold Bowl from Gmiind (Detroit Institute of Arts), 47 
Gold Bowl from Gélenkamp, 48 








Gold Bowl from Génnebeck (Kiel Museum), 48 

Gold Bowl (Hermannstadt, Transylvania, Bruckenthal Museum), 61 

Gold Bowl from Krottorf (Halle Museum), 47 

Gold Bowls from Langendorf (Stralsund Museum), 48 

Gold Bowl found at Michalkov, Poland (Lwow Museum), 61 

Gold Bowl from Mjévik, Sweden (Stockholm Museum), 57 

Gold Bowl from Rongeéres, France (Paris, Louvre), 57 

Gold Bowl from Smérkullen, Sweden (Stockholm Museum), 62 

Gold Bowl from Ziirich-Altstetten (Ziirich Museum), 57 

Gold Boxes from Ireland (Dublin Museum), 51 

Gold Disc from Glueising, Holstein, 62 

Gold Disc found in Ireland (London, British Museum), 62 

Gold Flasks from Kohave near Kallehave, Seeland, Denmark (Copenhagen Museum), 
52 

Gold Rython from Avanton Dep. Vienne, France (Paris, Louvre), 58 

Gold Vessel (neck), Cétes du Nord, Brittany, 58 

Gold Vessel from Rillaton, Cornwall, England (London, British Museum), 58 

Gold Vessels from Villeneuve-St. Vistre near Epernay, Dep. Marne, France, (Paris, 
Louvre), 58 ; 

Gold Vessel found at Werder west of Berlin (Berlin Museum), 58 

“Golden Hat” from Schifferstadt with 2 bronze hatchets (Worms Muscum), 57 

Libation on sun disc, Early Saitic, 650 B. C. (Paris, Louvre), 62 

Minoan Funnel Rythons, 58 

Plates from graves at Dottingen, Hallstatt C (Stuttgart Museum), 62 

Procession along a Sanctuary Wall, 65 

Rim from bronze situla from Unterglauheim, 65 

Scabbard from Hallstatt, 66 

Scenes on situla from Certosa di Bologna, 66 

Scenes on situla from Kuffarn, 66 

Scenes on situla of Watsch, 66 

Segment of sun disc from Landsdown near Bath, England (London, British Muse- 
um), 62 

Situla from Sesto Calende, 65 

Time chart showing relationship of gold bowls through different periods, 70 

Wagon with kettle from Peccatel, Mecklenburg, 51 

Wooden Bowl with star ornament in pokerwork and tinsels, Borum Eshoi, Denmark, 47 


Que.uinus, Erasmus, 41 

Ranvoyzé, Francois 
Chalice (cup by Laurent Amiot) (Montreal, Paul Gouin), 339, 341 
Ciborium (Quebec, Archives de la Province de Québec), 339, 341 
Monstrance (Montreal, Congrégation de Notre-Dame), 339, 341 
Silver Tray (Quebec, from the Treasure of the Archbishopric), 339, 341 


Remsrannt, 29, 203, 290, 303 
Renwick, 248 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER, TILMANN, 128-139 
Assumption (Creglingen), 134 
Bishop Maximin offering the Host to the Magdalene (Miinnerstadt, Parish Church), 
133, 136 
Bishop Rudolf von Scherenberg (Wirzburg, Cathedral), 133 




















Bust of St. Burchard (Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art), 128 
Last Supper (Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber, St. James’ Church), 133, 136 (detail), 139 
St. Kilian (Wirzburg, Neumiinster), 128, 131, 133, 134, 135 

St. Kolonat and St. Totnan (Wirzburg, Neumiinster), 131 

St. Mark (detail) (Berlin, Deutsches Museum), 133, 135 

St. Urban (New York Art Market), 129, 130, 128-138 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER, TILMANN (school of) 
St. Urban (Randersacker, Parish Church), 128, 130, 137n 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER, TILMANN (workshop) 
St. Leo the Great (Bibra, Parish Church), 132, 133, 135, 137n 


Rossa, ANDREA DELLA 
Virgin and Child (Detroit Institute of Arts), 84, 85, 86, 88 


Ropin, AuGusTE 
St. John the Baptist (St. Louis, City Art Museum), 264, 267 


Rusens, Perer Paut, 25-31, 37-44, 153, 154 
Check list of Paintings in America, 155-168 
Anne of Austria (New York Art Market), 158, 163 
Annunciation (New York Art Market), 161, 164 
Crucifixion (Antwerp, St. Walburga), 39 
Descent from the Cross (Antwerp, Cathedral), 44n 
Faun Grasping a Bunch of Grapes (drawing) (Cleveland Museum of Art), 24, 25-30 
Francesco Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua (New York, Mrs. Henry Goldman Coll.), 155, 
165 
Holy Family (New York Art Market), 160, 161 
Marchesa Brigitta Spinola-Doria (New York Art Market), 155, 158 
Nativity (Monroe, Mich., Erick W. Bergmann Coll.), 155, 157 
Nymph and Satyr (lost) (engraving by Varin), 28, 29 
Portrait of the Infanta Isabella (New York Art Market), 155, 165 
Satyr and Tigress (Brussels, Jules Defort Coll.), 26, 29, 31 
Susanne Fourment (New York, David Bingham Coll.), 162, 168 
Venus and Adonis (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art), 166, 168 


Rusens, Perer Paut (workshop) 
Satyr and Tigress (Dresden Gallery), 26, 28 


Ryver, Atsert PinxHam, 213-233 

Jonah (engraving after original painting by Elbridge Kingsley) (Formerly New York, 
R. H. Halstead Coll.), 215, 218, 221, 226, 232n 

Jonah (final state) (Washington, D. C., National Collection of Fine Arts, Gellatly 
Coll.), 215, 221, 223, 226 

Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens (Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art, Mellon 
Coll.), 87, 89 

The Landscape (Marian Y. Bloodgood Coll.), 225, 227, 232n 

The Race Track (final state) (Cleveland Museum of Art), 227, 229, 231 


SASSETTA 


The Betrayal of Christ (Detroit Institute of Arts), 352, 356-359 


Savace, Epwarp, 34 
The Washington Family, 34 











Savo_po, Gian GmoLaMo 
Portrait of a Young Warrior (Vienna, Liechtenstein Gallery), 287, 288, 292 
Head of a Young Man (drawing) (Florence, Uffizi). 287 

ScHAFFNER, MARTIN 

Pope Cornelius (Augsburg Gallery), 137n 


Suort, RicHarp 
Inside of the Jesuit Church drawn after the siege of Quebec in 1759, 331, 337 


SouTMANs, Perer, 41 


Spencer, STANLEY 
Marsh Meadow (Ottawa, National Gallery of Canada), 268, 267, 269, 271 


Stuart, Gripert, 33-36 
Tavernier, Metcuior, 192 
Teeruine, Lavinia, 207 


Tenens, Davip THE YOUNGER 
Landscape (Los Angeles County Museum ), 354, 359, 360 


Tueortoxis, lonannes, 4 


Tieroto, GIovANNI BatrTisTA 
The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (Cleveland Museum of Art), 345, 346, 347 


Tintoretro, Domenico, 293-299 

Holy Family with St. Anne (Sarasota, F la., The John and Mable Ringling Museum), 
294, 296 

Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes (Formerly Venice, S. Gregorio), 294 

Portrait of a Bearded Man (Bridgewater House, Earl of Ellsmere’s Gallery), 294 

Portrait of a Procurator of St. Marks (Formerly Ireland, Belvoir Park, Newtonbreada, 
Duke of Abercorn Coll.), 297, 299 

Portrait of a Sculptor (Munich, Pinacoteca), 294, 297 

Portrait of the Doge Marino Grimani (detail), (Venice, Ducal Palace), 286, 297; 
(Rome, Baron Edgardo Lazzaroni Coll.), 297; (Cincinnati Art Museum), 297, 299 


Tintoretto, Jacopo, 288-293 

Adam Asleep in a Rocky Landscape (Sarasota Fla., The John and Mable Ringling 
Museum), 288, 289 

Agony in the Garden (Venice, S. Stefano), 289 

Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane (Sarasota, Fla., The John and Mable Ringling 
Museum), 289, 295 

Finding of the Holy Cross (Venice, Church of S. Maria Mater Domini), 290 

Finding of Moses (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art), 289, 290; (Madrid, 
Prado), 289, 290; (St. Louis, City Art Museum), 289; (Formerly Newtown, Conn., 
Ronald Coll.), 289, 290, 295 

Jacopo Sansovino (Florence, Uffizi), 290 

Jacopo Soranzo (Milan, Castello Sforzesco), 290 

Landscape with a Hermit (Princeton University, Museum of Historic Art), 289, 296, 
298n 

Portrait of a Lady (Dresden Gallery), 290 

Portrait of a Young Lady (Geneva, Switzerland, A. C. Coll.), 291, 293 

Portrait of a Man (Lorenzo Soranzo) (Vienna Gallery; Rome, Baron Edgardo Laz- 
zaroni Coll.), 290 

Samson and Delilah (Sarasota, Fla. The John and Mable Ringling Museum), 288 
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Tour, 


Self-portrait (Paris, Louvre), 290 
Vision of St. Agnes (Venice, Madonna dell’ Orto Church), 290 
TispaLz, ELKaNnan, 34 
Tran, 22, 40, 288, 290, 293 
Holkham Venus (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art), 298n 
The Sacrifice to Venus or The Festival of the Cupids (Madrid, Prado), 22 


GEORGES DE LA 
Girl Singing (San Francisco, California Palace of the Legion of Honor), 262, 263, 


265, 267 


Town, IrHrEL 


Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. 238 
Trott, BenyaMin, 33-36 


Tunnarp, Jonn, 115-127 
Decision (1944), 118, 119-126 
Flower for 1945, 124, 119-126 
Focal Poiné (1943), 117, 119-126 
Forecast, 122, 125 
Gouache, 121, 126 
Lunar Synthesis (1943), 118, 119-126 
Moa (1943), 123, 119-126 
Oil 78 (1943), 124, 119-126 


Oi 79, 122 


Painting (1934), 117, 119, 122 
Special Device, 120, 125 
Trial (1944), 123, 119-126 


Upyoun, Ricwarp, 248, 255 
Paul's Church, Buffalo, 238 
Thomas's Church, New York City, 247 


Sz. 
St. 


VaRIN 


Nymph and Satyr (engraving of a lost painting by Rubens), 28, 29 
Catvert, 250 
Orro van, 38 


Vexasquez, Disco, 10 
Philip IV and Olivarez (Madrid, Prado), 297 


Veronese, Pacro, 293 
Christ Healing a Paralytic (Los Angeles County Museum), 348, 349, 351, 353 
Head of a Negro Boy (drawing) (Paris, Louvre), 288 
San Barnabus Healing a Sick Man (Rouen Museum), 288 


Vrecant Gumaume, 192 
WasseNnuove, Joos van, 193 
Weyven, Rocrer van ver, 193, 203 


Vaux, 


VEEN, 








